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In obedience to a law which usage has imposed 
upon the periodical press in this country, we subscribe 
our names as the associated editors of this Journal. 
The occasion requires us to explain to our friends 
and to the public the considerations which have in- 
duced us to commit ourselves to the enterprise, and 
the measure of responsibility which we assume with 
regard to it. 

1. The undertaking does not originate with us. It 
is known that for several years past there has been an 
increasing demand for a religious newspaper, which, 
proceeding from the-city of New York, shall be ad- 
dressed to a class of readers somewhat different from 
those whose tastes and wants control the character of 
the journals already established here. The Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Dutch Reformed, the Protestant 
Episcopalians, and the Episcopalians of the Oxford 
school, have their several religious newspapers, adapt- 
ed professedly to their wants. The Roman Catholics, 
the Unitarians, the Universalists, and we know not 
how many other sects, have their weckly publications | 
of opinions and intelligence. Besides all these, there 
are two journals, of great circulation and of distin- 
guished ability, which, without being ostensibly con- 
nected with any ecclesiastical power or any committee 
of a religious sect or party, are Presbyterian in their 
sympathies and in the ecclesiastical relations of their 
editors. Of these two, one is completing its twenty- | 
sixth year, and the other is only seven years younger. 
Since these journals began to be published, not only 
has the reading religious population of the city, and 
of the whole country, been greatly increased, but, 
within a few years past especially, there has been 
growing up a class of readers whose demand is for a 
Journal differing in character from all that now oc- 
cupy the field. There is growing up in this metropolis, 
in this State, in the great and free North-west, a body 
of churches whose organization is founded on the great 
New-England principle of CONGREGATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. Multitudes of intelligent christian men, 
who are not of these churches, are in sympathy with 
them, and are looking for some popular exposition of 
current ecclesiastical and religious questions, and of 
all the progress of our times, as seen from the position 
of that great principle. Measures have been proposed, 
again and again, for the establishment of a Congrega- 
tional newspaper, to be published in this city. Some 
of us, though urged to bear a part, have doubted, 
hitherto, the expediency of such an undertaking. But 
the demand has increased in its distinctness and ur- | 
gency; and the duty of attempting to meet that de- 
mand has been presented to us in such a light, that we 
have consented to assume the management of the en- 
terprise in the editorial department. 





In the circumstances in which the editorial control 
was offered to us itseemed to us that the providence of 
God was clearly calling us to a great work. We enter 
upon the undertaking in a full confidence that the re- 
sources, both of capital, and of energy, and skill, in the 
way of business, which are pledged to the support of 
the new Journal, will be fully adequate. 

2. This Journal is not estab, shed as the organ of any 
ecclesiastical body, or of any sect or party—new school 
or old school. We are Congregationalists ; but we do 
not undertake to be the representatives of Congrega- 
tionalism. We have our own opinions on questions 
in theology ; but we are not the champion of any man’s 

scheme” or metaphysical system, or of the views set 
forth from any chair of theology. Tue INpEPEN- 
pent, then, is not to be responsible for any opinions 
but its own, in matters of church polity or of theologi- 
cal doctrine. The Doctors—Bushnell, Tyler, Taylor, 
Park, and the rest; the schools and seminaries—-An- 
dover, Yale, Bangor, East Windsor, Hudson, Oberlin, 
and as many more as there are, may agree or disagree 
us they please. We are responsible for none of them, 
nor is any of them responsible for us. 

3. It is not quite unnecessary, in such times as these, | 
to add, that this Journal is not in the interest of any 
political party. On political questions, as they involve 
great moral principles, or affect great moral interests, 
we expect to utter our opinions plainly ; but no politi- 
cal party has any right or interest in our columns. 
The great question now before the people of the Uni- 
ted States—the question by the side of which all other 
political questions now sink into insignifieance—is the 
question of the extension and perpetuation of Slavery 
by the sovereign authority of the Union. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, we hope to bear our part. No 
aspect or bearing of it is too secular to be considered 
in a religious newspaper. We take our stand for free 
soil, wherever Congress has power to legislate. Yet 
our journal is not committed to the “ free-soil party.” 
We have to do with principles, not with candidates, 
nor with* parties as represented by candidates. In the 
same way, other questions of national and State legis- 
lation will receive attention. The question of war or 
peace, so often as it arises, is a moral question. ‘The 
question of cheap postage, and of an entire reformation 
of the post-office system, so as to secure the greatest 
amount of public accommodation at the least expense, 
is & question involving great moral interests. The 
question of laws to restrain and control, or altogether 
suppress, the traffick of intoxicating drinks; the ques- 
tion of laws to punish erimes against chastity; and 
venerally all questions about crimes and punishments, 
are moral questions, and are to be discussed accord- 
ingly, without referenée to party interests or party 

pledges. 

4. Our arrangements for assistance in the editorial 
department, and for stated foreign correspondence, are 
of the most satisfactory character. When the respon- 
sibility of editing this paper was first proposed to us, 
we saw that the labor of selecting, compiling, and con- 
densing the record of current events, would be incon- 

istent with our duty as pastors ; nor could we believe 

that our united contributions to the editorial columns 
would compensate for deficiencies in those selections, 
abridgements, summaries, and reports, which are the 
staple of a newspaper, and on which its value so much 
depends. But we are relieved in that respect. Our 
relation to this Journal is not indeed to be merely no- 
minal, or that of general superintendence only. We 
ave the sole and responsible editors; and the making 
up of every successive sheet will be under the person- 
al inspection of one of us. Yet we are not to work 
unaided. Our assistant editor is one whose eminent 
knowledge of public affairs, both ecclesiastical and se- 
cular, and whose ability and experience in this particu- 
lar line of intellectual activity, admit of no question ; 
and we have full confidence that his powers will be 
earnestly and cheerfully employed to make Tur Iy- 
DEPENDENT what we wish to have it. Arrangements 
have also been made which secure for us the stated 
communications of several foreign correspondents, 
who are well acquainted, not only with their own coun- 
tries, but with ours 

5. Our hope is to make such a newspaper as every 
intelligent and large-hearted pastor will weleome to 
his own family and to the families of his flock. We 
hope that our labors as editors of a religious journal 

— labor which requires us to regard with habitual 

attention all the great interests of the church and of 

humanity—will better qualify us for our work as pas- 
tors, whether in the pulpit, or from house to house. 

At the same time, we also hope that our relations as 

pastors, constantly employed in the pastoral work, 

and holding constant intercourse with other pastors 
and with the churches, will enable us, in some respects 
to make a better newspaper than if we had retired 
from the pastoral office, or had never known its duties 
and its sympathies. We hope to pay our weekly visits 
in this way to thousands of families, spreading before 
them the changing map of the church and of the 
world; teaching, exhorting, warning all; enriching 
each reader’s mind with facts and principles ; touching 
the springs of Christian affection and devotion; and 
aiding and cheering all the while the labor of the living 
ministry in a thousand pulpits. 

Leonard Bacon. 

Jos, P. THompson. 


R. S. §ronas, Jr. 
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[In addition to the matter on the proper editorial 
pnge of cur paper, contributions from the of the 
‘ditors will frequently appear upon the frst page.— 


These may always be distinguished by the , When 
no signature is ap ed; and sometimes, also, as the 


following article, by the signature of the author.] 





THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM.—No. 3. 

Tue Baptist Missionary Socrery.—The origin 
of this Society is to be traced to the movement 
of the Spirit of God first upon the mind of a sin- 
gle individual, and through him upon others, 
awakening compassion for the heathen, and an 
earnest desire for their salvation. 

That individual was Wiitiam Carry. He 
was a native of Paulerspury, in the county of 
Northampton, England. Though born in obscu- 
rity, and compelled to struggle with poverty, he 
made stich attainments in knowledge and in 
piety, as fitted him to be not only a useful minis- 
ter of Christ, but the leader of his brethren in a 
new enterprise. While yet a journeyman shoe- 
maker, with a family to be supported by his 
scanty earnings, and afterwards in the scareely 





less laborious occupation of a village school. 
master, he acquired several languages, the know- 
ledge of which, especially of the Dutch, was of | 
great service to him in his subsequent mission- 
ary life in India. He made a public profession 
of religion, by baptism, in 1783; and was or- 
dained to the pastoral office in 1787. His cha- 
racter and attainments soon secured for him an 
extensive influence in the Baptist denomination, 
especially over his brethren in the ministry. 

Almost from the period of his conversion, and 
while he was yet laboring as a schoolmaster, the 
mind of Mr. Carey seems to have been directed 
with much solicitude toward the world of hea- 
thenism. He was fond of the study of history | 
and geography, and frequently occupied himself 
in the construction of maps, and in noting down 
the chief places, and the populations of different 
countries, and in this way he obtained a more 
accurate and vivid impression of the moral desti- 
tution of the world. His intimate friends state 
that he would often be absorbed in thought upon 
the state of the heathen, and would sometimes 
“stand motionless for an hour or more in the 
middle of a path in his garden, abstracted from 
outward objects by the workings of a mind 
that had begun to devote itself to a vast and 
newly contemplated project.” 

After he had entered the ministry, his constant 
topic of remark at ministers’ meetings was—the 
duty of undertaking a mission to the heathen, 
and his willingness to devote himself to that 
work. Many of his seniors at first regarded 
him as an enthusiast ; but at length he succeeded 
in infusing somewhat of his own zeal into the 
hearts of several of his brethren. Having pre- 
pared an appeal in behalf of the heathen world, 
he prevailed upon a friend to publish it, and thus 
brought his views more distinctly before the pub- 
lic. The conversation with that friend, (a Mr. 
Potts of Birmingham,) which led to the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet, is thus narrated in Rev. 
Dr. Cox’s “History of the Baptist Missionary 
Society.” 

“ Mr. P. Pray, friend Carey, what is it you 
have got into your head about missions? I 
understand you introduce the subject on all oc- 
casions. 

“ Mr. C. Why, I think, sir, it is highly import- 
ant that something should be done for the hea- 
then. 

“ Mr. P. But how can it be done, and who 
will do it? 

“ Mr. C. Why, if you ask who, I have made 
up my mind, if a few friends can be found who 
will send me out, and support me for twelve 
months after my arrival, I will engage to go 
wherever providence shall open a door. 

“Mr. P. But where would you go? Have you 
thought of that, friend Carey ? 

“ Mr. C. Yes, I certainly have. Were I to 
follow my inclination, and had the means at com- 
mand, the islands of the South Seas would be 
the scene of my labors, and I would commence 
at Otaheite. If any society will send mé out, 
and land me there, and allow me the means of 
subsistence for one year, | am ready and willing 
to go. 

“ Mr. P. Why, friend Carey, the thought is 
new, and the religious public are not prepared 
for such undertakings. 

“Mr. C. No; Lam aware of that; but I have 
written a piece on the state of the heathen 
world, which, if it were published, might pro- 
bably awaken an interest on this subject.” 

“ Mr. P. Why don’t you publish it * 

“ Mr. C. For the best of all reasons, | have 
not the means. 

“ Mr. P. We will have it published by all 
means. I had rather bear the expense of print- 
ing it myself, than the public should be deprived 
of the opportunity of considering so important a 
subject.” 

But not content with pleading the cause of 
foreign missions from the pulpit, and through 
the press, Mr. Carey continued to urge the sub- 
ject upon his brethren in the ministry, in their 
fraternal meetings, till they were persuaded to 
organize a missionary association, and to enter 
formally upon the work of sending the Gospel 
to the heathen, : 

At the meeting of the Ministerial Association 
at Nottingham, in May, 1792, Mr. Carey preach- 
ed from Is. 54: 2and 3 verses. The two grand 
divisions or heads of his discourse, have since be- 
come the watchwords of missionary faith and 
zeal: “ Expect great things from God; attempt 
great things for God.” 

Such was the effect of this sermon, that a reso- 
lution was framed, “ that, against the next Min- 
isters’ Meeting at Kettering, a plan should be 
prepared for the purpose of forming a society for 
propagating the gospel among the heathen.” Ac- 
cordingly, at the Autumnal Meeting, on the sec- 
ond of October, in that same year, (1792,) the 
ministers present came to a unanimous resolu- 
tion “to act together, in Society, for the purpose 
of propagating the gospel among the heathen.” 
The Society thus constituted was called “The 
Particular Baptist Society,”—the term “ Particu- 
lar” denoting their belief in a particular redemp- 
tion. The committee of this infant Society em- 
braced the honored names of Carey, Andrew 
Fuller, Hogg, Ryland, and Sutcliff. A subserip- 
tion was made upon the spot, amounting to £13, 
2s. 6d. 

We must not omit to notice, in this connection, 
that the monthly concert of prayer originated with 
this same association of Baptist ministers in 
Northamptonshire. At a meeting of the associa- 
tion, at Nottingham, in 1784, upon the suggestion 
of the venerable Sutcliff, it was resolved “to set 





every month, for extraordinary prayer for the re- 
vival of religion, and for the extending of Christ's 


missionary society. 


awakened. 


view. 


apart an hour, on the first Monday evening of 


kingdom in the world” It is not surprising that 
the men who adopted such a resolution, should 
afterwards have organized themselves into a 
This Society at first en- 
countered much opposition. The attempt to form 
an auxiliary in London was resisted, by some 
of the most influential members of the denomina- 
tion ; and it was particularly insisted upon that 
the denomination should not be committed to what 
many considered an “Utopian scheme.” In the 
country, however, a more general interest was 


At first, the Society no particular field in 
Though they hy Baptists, and high- 
toned Calvinists, yet, to use their own language. 
“it was not the interest of a party they wished 


and the salvation of immortal souls. Hence it 
was proposed, at first, if no opening was found 
for a Baptist mission, to have requested the Pres- 
byterian or Moravian brethren, who had already 
been employed in laboring among the heathen, to 
accept some assistance from our subscriptions ; 
for, by the leave of the God of heaven, we were 
determined to do something towards propagating 
his Gospel in heathen lands.” Noble spirit! 
Worthy of all imitation. 

Just at this time, how’ver, a Mr. Thomas, 
a surgeon, who had returned from Bengal, 
made such representations of the openings for 
preaching the Gospel there, that the attention 
of the Committee was at once directed to that 
field, and it was agreed to invite Mr. Thomas to 
return to the East Indies, as a missionary of the 
Society. (Mr. Thomas had been previously sus- 
tained in his efforts to do good to the natives of 
India, by a few pious Episcopalians in England.) 
At one of the interviews of the Committee with 
Mr. Thomas, an incident occurred of thrilling in- 
terest. Mr. Fuller remarked, that, “from Mr. 
Thomas’s account, there was a gold mine in India, 
but it seemed almost as deep as the center of the 
earth. Who will venture to explore it!” “J will 
ro down,” said Mr. Carey, “but remember that 
you must hold the ropes.” 

Mr. Carey relinquished his pastoral charge, 
and began to make preparation for his work.—— 
It was with great difficulty that Mrs. Carty could 
be prevailed upon to accompany him: she did not 
consent to go until he had fully determined to go 
without her, and had bidden her and his family 
adieu. Other obstacles were to be encountered. 
The East India Company refused to allow the 
missionaries to sail in one of their ships, and 
they were obliged to take passage in a Danish 
vessel. They were afterwards obliged, also, to 
seek Danish protection in India, when their own 
countrymen became their persecutors. They 
arrived at Calcutta in 1793; and Mr. Carey ap- 
plied himself diligently to the study of the orien- 
tal languages, with a view to translate the Serip- 
tures into them all. Meanwhile he labored for 
his own support, as superintendent of an indigo 
factory ; preaching as he had opportunity. In 
the year 1799, the Mission was reinforced by 
the arrival of Messrs. Ward and Marshman, and 
was permanently established at Serampore, where 
was a large population, and where were also fa- 
cilities for printing. 

But we cannot dwell longer upon the details. 
The origin of the Baptist Missionary Society was 
so identified with Mr. Carey, that his personal 
history is the point of chief interest. Passing 
over the trials and losses of the Serampore Mis- 
sion, and its temporary alienation from the parent 
Society ; passing over, also, the many instances 
of Divine favor and protection which it has ex- 
perienced, and the successes which it has enjoy- 
ed, we hasten to conclude this article with a 
summary of the operations of the Society. 

The Scriptures, in whole or in part, have been 
translated and printed, by the missionaries of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, in forty-eight differ- 
ent languages and dialects of the eastern world. 
In this work they have been aided by various 
Bible Societies. 

The whole number of copies of the Scriptures, 
in whole or in part, printed by the missionaries 
of this Society, is nearly 700,000. 

The Society now sustains more than one hun- 
dred missionaries, and nearly two hundred native 
preachers and teachers. Its fields of labor are 
Calcutta, Upper India and the Asiatic Islands, 
Africa, Jamaica, the Bahamas, Trinidad, Hayti, 
Honduras, Canada, and France. On every con- 
tinent its laborers are found, and the “ Dove” mis- 
sionary ship visits their stations, carrying teach- 
ers and supplies. The number of members in 
the various missionary churches is about 40,000 ; 
that of children in day schools 10,000, and in 
Sabbath schools 12,000. The receipts of the So- 
ciety average $130,000. T. 
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For the Independent. 


THE GOLD LAND! 


al 
The cry comes to us across the continent, of a 


new “El Dorado,” in the mountain gorges near 
the Pacific. Reports reachus, as golden and 
promising as ever drew the “gallant cavalier” 
through the swamp and the forest of Mexico, 
three centuries ago. And, more curious still, 
this store of wealth is found in what has ever 
been the “land of promise” to the hunters of 
gold—the western part of our continent. Strange 
rumors, historians tell us, have always been 
floating among the different tribes of America, of 
dazzling heaps of gold far in those unexplored 
mountains. The Spaniards, we are told by Pres- 
cott, were frequently informed by the Mexicans 
of a “land lying to the north where gold was in 
the greatest abundance.” Theynever reached it. 
Even Spanish cupidity was satistied by the rich 
mines of Mexico, and the gold, wrung with a 
red hand, from her-simple-minded people. 

How have the scenes changed * A new nation 
has sprung up in the Wilds of the northern con- 
tinent. Her armies have won from the descend- 
ants of these very Spaniards one of their provin- 
ces, perhaps the richest in mineral wealth. Her 
gold-hunters, too, are searching every nook and 
corner of that land, as did once the Spanish 
through the mountains of the Aztec empire. All 
outward, indeed, is changed! The mail-clad 
trooper, with his passion for gold and his devo- 
tion to the cross, is gone. The “noble cavalier,” 
who braved pestilence and the wasting march for 
the wild adventure of that land—the cassocked 
monk, with commission from the church—these 
are all passed away. In their place we see the 
sharp-featured, keen-looking Yankee on his un- 
tiring “speculations ”"—the peaceful Mormon— 
the rough border hunter with his rifle—the bro- 
ken merchant and adventurous clerk, “seeking 
their fortunes” in the wilds of California. It is 
different, indeed, outwardly ; but the passions of 
the men—their desires and plans, have changed 
but little, They, as their forerunners, are on the 
quest for Go.p; their exertions are as untiring, 
their lives as much devoted to this one object, as 
were ever those of the adventurers who came 
forth from Aragon or Castile in the sixteenth 
century. Let us hope the results will not be the 
same.—And this brings us to our object in calling 
up these reminiscences of similar discoveries in 
the Past. 

We would wish to call the attention of our 
people to this new portion of our country, beset 
as it is with evils, yet having, it may be, a won- 
derful destiny before it. 

It must be manifest to all who have observed 
the course of our commerce, that a safe Ameri- 
can port is exceedingly needed on the western 
coast of our continent. We have a wide com- 
merce over the Pacific; and, until recently, no 
free harbor has been at hand where our ships 
could refit, lay in necessaries, exchange products, 
and make every provision for their long, danger- 
ous voyaging. If, in addition to this, means 
could be found of transporting quickly from such 
a port to some of our cities, the commercial arti- 
cles of those seas, could we well estimate the 
importance of such a commercial position * 

A port of this kind would be the center, ere 
long, of some of the most important commerce 
of the world. Into it would pour the spices and 
luxuries of those western islands, all the rich 
trade in tea and other articles from China, and 
many of the varied products of tropical climes. 
The whaleman of the Pacific and the fur-trader of 
the Rocky Mountain wilds, too, would meet 
there, and exchanges and unshipments of pro- 
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to promote—but the glory of our divine Lord, 


of the old world. Nor would ours be the only 


ducts must go on there as in the grandest marts 





trade centering in such a harbor. It should be 
remembered, it not only saves our ships in the 
Pacific that most stormy and dangerous of voya- 
ges around the Capes, but to all the English and 
foreign trade with China and the neighboring 
countries, it would shorten the distance nearly 
one half! ; 

Now a port of this kind is offered in Califor- 
nia—a harbor, almost the only good one on the. 
coast, and, in commodiousness and safety, hardly 
equalled in the world. Between this and our 
cities there already runs a line of steamers, con- 
necting across the Isthmus, which will convey 
passengers to New York in five weeks, and are 
expected to, soon, in three. And who can sup- 
pose it long before that old project of a railroad 
or canal across the Isthmus will be taken up 
by American enterprise, and San Francisco be- 
come but a few days from New York? 

These are no mere dreamy theories of the 
future. They are the sober conclusions of the 
most probable reasoning, the data of which we 
all have before us. Is This not, then, in every 
probability, a grand destiny opening before that 
young country, considering it merely as a com- 
mercial emporium ? 

But this is not all. In its bosom are discover- 
ed stores of mineral] wealth, equalling, it would 
seem, thus far, the richest mines of Mexico or 
Peru. A land thus open to all, with such mate- 
rials for sudden fortunes, must draw in an over- 
flowing crowd of adventurers. They are begin- 
ning to pour in now from all the States of our 
Union ; and, long after the gold has disappear- 
ed, there will be a steady stream of population 
into this El] Dorado of modern days. Together 
with them, of course, will come the usual attend- 
ants on the movements of moneyed capital——the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer.—A new 
State springs up, powerful for the present, rich 
and energetic, but, alas! on what foundations ? 
We see here no hardy republi¢ rising, with 
wealth won from the rough soil by sturdy labor 
—no merely commercial State, where comfort 
and competency have been obtained by gradual 
means; but a people who have amasced fortunes 
in a day, as it were—wild, reckless adventurers, 
as they must naturally be from the life they have 
led. It cannot be otherwise. History tells us 
of no sober and industrious population, where 
wealth has beem amassed suddenly by mining. 
Let us not forget the Spaniards. The gold of a 
world was once poured into their coffers. Yet 
the habits engendered by that one fact-—the dis- 
taste for steady industry, the recklessness, the 
extravagance, and love of adventure—have done 
more to render Spain what she now is, than 
almost any other cause. 

Let us, then, as Christian men, raise our voices 
in warning. Let us remind our people that, 
even in an economical point of view, gold is not 
wealth. The truest sources for lasting wealth are 
good habits. Sobriety, industry, religion, are bet- 
ter foundations for political prosperity than all 
the mines of the Andes. 

But it is not merely in an economical light we 
would have our people regard California. 

We have seen the probability of its future 
greatness as the center of a wide commerce and 
the land of, apparently, vast mineral resources. 
We know the population which must arise there 
—wild, unprincipled, adventurous. What, then, 
is the duty of Christian men in our country to- 
wards it? This is no foreign land, inhabited by 
those of different language and race. It is part 
of our dearly-loved country. It is settled by 
men of our own blood. It depends on us for 
enlightenment and Christian influence. What 
shall we do? Shall we let a people, mighty for 
good or evil, spring up on those Western shores 
untaught in religious principles? Shall we have 
a Spain, in all its reckless spendthrift habits, start- 
ing up on our borders ? 

Let us remember the good deeds ot Catholic 
Spain, even when torturing the gold from the 
weak natives she had conquered. We may well 
bear in mind that, after every band of Spanish 
gold hunters—every company of daring cavaliers 
or gay fortune-seekers—went a meek and peaceful 
monk. There were some hypocrites among those 
priests. All were marked with the errors of the 
age. Still, let us give them the honor they de- 
serve. They were, as a body, pure and self- 
denying men, exposing themselves to toil, and 
sickness, and death, for those poor, hard-treated 
Indians. Many of them never accepted a post 
of honor or a single reward; but, with their 
lives indheir hand, went forth to soften the rigor 
of conquest on the natives—to curb the passions 
of the warriors—to preach and act peace in a 
warring age. Who, that loves humanity, will not 
drop a tear at the unwearied but fruitless efforts 
of Las Casas for those sad victims of Spanish 
oppression, the West Indians? Who can forget 
the humble but most effective influence of Gasca, 
the Peruvian Viceroy, over the fierce soldiers and 
their slaves in Peru, or the self-sacrificing labors 
of Francis Xavier * 

Shall we not do as much for our countrymen, 
our brethren? Shall not we, imbued with a purer 
faith than was the Catholic of old, with no such 
glaring inconsistencies as the Gospel of Peace in 
one hand, and the lash or the sword of war in 
the other—shall not we go forth to do Christian 
duty among this new people, softening their wild 
character with the peaceful message of Christ, 
and founding among them the schools and the 
churches which have so blessed us ? 

Nor is this all the duty, as we conceive, of 
Christians at the north towards this young coun- 
try. Slavery is approaching there. The curse 
which has marred some of our finest provinces 
will soon settle on that land. And with crude, 
ignorant labor on gold, producing fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars a day, what can keep it out? Oh, 
let Christians act’ The Spanish monk of the 
sixteenth century could devote his whole life to 
abolishing slavery in the West Indies and the 
conquered provinces of South America. Have 
we, the most enlightened, the most genuine Chris- 
tian people on earth, nothing to do in this matter ? 
And oh! who has thought of slavery in the mines ? 
Free labor is bad enough, with all its ability to 
regulate its own hours, and its ingenuity to ease 
toil. But slave labor! the long, dreary day 
spent in dark, pent-up mines—in the most erush- 
ing toil, without hope or reward—a toil lashed on 
by the most greedy avarice—a slavery unmiti- 
gated by any of the comforts which surround the 
slave in an older country, or in different labor. 
We have heard. in England, of whole races of 
men stunted and dwarfed by labor in the mines— 
children grown old by that dreary work—human 
beings crushed down to the condition of ani- 
mals! 

But slavery in the mines! God deliver this 
young country from that / 


C. L. 


Dicker.—It is common at the West to eke out 
the salary of a minister by what is called “ dick- 
er.” The following extract from a letter from a 
gentleman in Indiana, who wrote to the Home 
Missionary Society for aid in supporting a mis- 
sionary in his neighborhood, will enable our 
readers to understand the term : 


“*Dicker’ is a name of wonderful meaning in 
all these regions. It embraces more ideas in its 
way than ever did the famous abracadabra of the 
ici It changes a mi collection 


f odd bits and ende old 

ty) its an 8, m , rotten 
Sn abnaech Uipiccat 2isticemnatian 
ears, pumpkin butter, and sundry store ‘ orders,” 
into ) Carolee ond pruforele hind of s 
salary for man, wi six children. ‘Dicker’ 
is some, it is. By the help of dicker. 
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THE EDMONSON SISTERS. | 

Two respectable young women, of light com- | 
plexion, living in Washington City, had the mis- | 
fortune to be born while their mother was a slave. 
After they had grown to womanhood, they found, | 
afew months since, that the former owner of | 
their parent, by virtue of the pretext which the | 
laws of Congress give in the District of Colum- 
bia, was about to sell them to a slave dealer for 
exportation to New Orleans and a market. Des- 
pairing of being able to raise the exorbitant | 
sum at which they were valued, and not know- 
ing how to escape from or endure a doom far 
more dreadful than death, they risked everything 
by going on board the “ Pearl,” schooner, in the 
faint hope of effecting their way to a land of | 
liberty and purity. Our readers know how un- | 
fortunately that vessel was captured and brought 
back to Washington, and how quickly its un- 
happy company, seventy-nine in number, were 
hurried off to .Slatter’s den, in Baltimore, and 
thence to New Orleans. By an extraordinary con- | 
currence of circumstancés, these girls were 
brought back from New Orleans to Washington, 
and their sad case at length reached the ears of 
those who had hearts to feel aif@ means to save. 
After a small sum had been pledged for their re- 
demption, a great meeting was held in the Ta- 
bernacle, on the 23rd of October last, at which 
Dr. Peck presided, and eloquent speeches were 
made by Dr. Dowling and Mr. Beecher, to so 
much effect that nearly $2000 were raised on the 
spot, and the whole amount demanded ($2200) 
soon made up, and the captives were free. It 
was then found that these young women, though 
sprightly and intelligent, were wholly without 
literary education; and to make an appeal in 
theigbehalf for this object, a large meeting was 
heid at the Broadway Tabernacle, on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 7, and effectively addressed by Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Cox. 

Mr. Beecuer commenced his speech by con- 
gratulating his fellow-citizens, and expressing 
his satisfaction at meeting them here again. We 
meet each other, said he, with lighter hearts 
than we had a few weeks ago. Then our hearts 
were filled with painful anxiety in regard to the 
fate of these young women. We met not only 
to express our sympathy, but to endeavor to res- 
cue them from a terrible doom as slaves. And 
to-night they are here with us FREE! If there 
had been no other reason for our assembling 
again, but just to express gratitude to God, and 
our congratulations to each other, it would have 
been a worthy occasion of meeting. Some may 
think us liable to the charge of attempting to 
make too much of a little. And if all the inter- 
est centered and terminated on these liberated 
girls, it would be too much. But I regard them 
as the exponents of a great interest; and though 
I would not exclude them from your sympathies, 
I came here to speak not only for them, but for 
all who like them have been or are still subject 
to the degradation of Slavery. 

And now, as this meeting proposes to educate 
these girls, it naturally leads our minds to consi- 
der this topic—the elevation of the class to 
which they belong. On this matter, I will say, 
that Ido not think it wise that they should be 
immediately thrust in where they are not wel- 
come, or where they will be treated with in- 
dignity. That which is the main cause of the 
prejudice against this ostracized class has had, to 
a very great extent, a real existence. It will 
cease when that reality is taken away; and if I 
could, I would say to them, Do not measure your- 
selves by the rank you hold among the colored 
people around you. Let them understand that 
they are a race by themselves, and that they 
have a community of interests among themselves. 
Let them be inspired with a public spirit of their 
own. When they are intelligent, they will re- 
ceive the meed of intelligence. There is a moral 
force in developed intellect which none can re- 
sist ; and if colored men and women become edu- 
cated and wise, there is nothing on earth that 
can prevent them from standing alongside of any 
other race or community. Let them become of 
value in society, and they will take their just 
place. Every effort, they make, therefore, to rise 
by instruction and other legitimate methods, 
ought to be encouraged by every philanthropist 
and Christian. We ought to prepare them to 
rise, so that in time they shall be benefactors and 
teachers to others. 


My connection with the gentlemen concerned 
in the rescue of these girls, has brought to my 
knowledge so many facts relating to the domestic 
slave-trade, that I cannot forbear expressing a few 
sentiments on this subject. Remember, then, that 
the fundamental law of Slavery is this—that men 
and women “held to service” as it is dexterously 
worded, are not persons, but chattels. They are 
things—thinking things to be sure, feeling things, 
responsible things, at the bar of God moral 
things destined to live as long as God lives. But 
in the eye of the law of man, they are after all 
mere chattels. 

I asked a gentleman who was intimately ac- 
quainted with this whole matter of the domestic 
slave-trade, whether I could properly say that 
whatever would be true of a jockey in trading 
horses, is strictly true in relation to the Southern 
traffic in human flesh. He replied “yes ;” and I 
think truly. But my friend Bruin, the late 





feel warranted in that i 
give $150, we will settle the rest.” 


But Mr. Bruin seems hu mbled in view of the 
ignominy and disgrace attached to the business, 
and wishes to shoulder it upon others. I never 
saw a culprit but wished to extenuate his crimi- 
nality, by pointing to the deeper criminality of 
others. Men felicitate themselves that they are | 
not so bad, because, somebody below them is 
worse. I do not know what the devil does, 
when it comes to him; though, by the by, I 
think he is the most honest of the crew. 

Now, my friends, Mr. Bruin wishes it to be 
understood that the slave-traders are not ail such 
unmitigated rascals. For instance, his partner 
was the scamp in this case, and he himself the 
man that had all tae honor of the concern. And 
in some respects he has shown some honor. If 
he had been better brought up, had followed a 
better trade, and in all other respects done better, 
he would have been a better man. 

Now I know something of jockeys. It has 
sometimes been thought that I must have gone 
through all grades of mischief myself, to be ac- 
quainted with so much iniquity. I assure you, 
however, I never traded horses. But I had a! 
friend in Indiana who could tell me of every likely 
colt in the country. He knew of every fine 
racer in Indiana, to say nothing of Kentucky, 
and other States. Nowa real domestic slave- 
trader is a man who looks round with the eye of 
a connoisseur upon all the little slave-children 
growing up around him, and marks their quali- 
ties. He notes them when they are boys, just as 
one of our traders would a fine Durham steer 
growing up, or a Saxony sheep, or a Berkshire 
pig, or any other improved breed. And if a man 
wants a slave to order—if he wants a woman of 
a particular age or hue—he calls jon the trader. 
The trader says, “ Let’s see, there is such a man 
has a boy will suit you,” or “ Squire Peters’ has 
a woman that he will sell, and who is just of the 
quality you describe,” discussing the particulars 
of each case with all the nonchalance of a prac- 
ticed cattle-dealer or horse-jockey.{_ To say that 
a slave is a chattel is enough, but to view the sys- 
tem in its practical workings makes the blood 
boil. A butcher does not seize his cattle by the 


entices them with hay; so the slave-trader de- 
coys the poor victim by artifice. It is arranged 
to seize herat the pump. As she draws near, 
two or three brutes of men—no, brutes, (I leave 
off the “ men”)—seize her, her mouth is gagged, 
and she is whirled away like an animal for the 
market. It would be inhuman to disturb her 
mistress with her screams. 

I should like to tell you the story of Mrs. 
Madison’s nurse and her daughter, if the time 
would permit. But all these things merely graze 
the surface. They do net go down into the 
merits of the matter. It is not a single hard case 
but the fate of thousands ; it occurs day by day. 

Sometimes a scene occurs in the roads like the 
chase of a flock of partridges, or the hunting of 
cattle by dogs. Again, the high-spirited slave 
has a bridle put in his mouth, and thus he is re- 
gularly broken in like a wild horse. Those who 
do not like the trouble of this process, send their 
slaves out to professional breakers—persons who 
know how, by special severity, to render them 
supple and obedient. They are then brought 
back fit to be servants—fit to be slaves. And all 
this is done under the sanction of the Bible and 
the church. O! to think that men sell their own 
blood, or the members of their own church, with 
whom they commune as brothers! There are no 
sufferings known in the middle-passage more in- 
tense, more inhuman, than those that are tole- 
rated in our own domestic slave-traflic. 

There are slave-traders in Our national capital. 
They assemble the slaves bought from indivi- 
duals around, into large gangs, and travel as if 
taking a drove of mules across Tennessee to the 
sugar States. A man has a slave that is frac- 
tious. He comes to the drove, and makes a swap 
to obtain one more docile; and so the driver 
goes on, buying, selling, trading, and exchanging 
all the way. So it was that these girls were to 
be treated. They had already taken their final 
leave of friends, expecting on Monday morning 
to begin their tramp, when they were rescued. 

Mr. Beecher then read the deed of sale from 
Bruin & Hill, and commented in the most scath- 
ing terms upon the disgusting features of such a 
document. He said he had another document, 
which he considered as equal to that of Bruin & 
Hill. This was the late Message of Gov. John- 
son, of South Carolina, which was written with 
an eye on the proceedings of this and the pre- 
ceding meetings. In commenting on this produc- 
tion, Mr. Beecher maintained that Slavery is a 
state of suppressed war—that the slave is justi- 
fied in regarding his master as a belligerent 
enemy, and in seizing from him whatever repri- 
sals are necessaty to aid him in effecting a re- 
treat. He put this proposition in the strongest 
possible light. He concluded by reading a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Dowling, apologizing for his 
unavoidable absence from the meeting. 


EXTRACT FROM DR. DOWLING’S LETTER. 
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horns when he takes them to the shambles, but | 





and gladness, and sighing and sorrow shall flee 


away.” 

§ 4 have sometimes been accused of indifference 
to the Wrongs of the slave, because I could not 
pA 3 With some eXisting organizations on 

tis subject, which, in professedly prosecuting 
their oo take occasion to trample on every- 
thing 18 sacred, and sholy, and dear in the 
eyes of Americans, and of Christians. Permit 
me to say, that | believe most firmly that Caren 
is a flagrant wrong—and that it must and will 
come to an end; and | believe, too, the time is 
rapidly approaching, whey good men of every 
name—South as well as North—shall see its in- 
justice; shall “break every yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free.” This result, however, is not 
to be brought about by fierce denunciation. 
“Leviathan is not-so tamed:” Nor is it to be 
effected by wholesale abuse of the Christian 
Church, the Ministry, or the Constitution of the 
United States. 1 believe that one such demon- 
stration as this successful effort for the liberation 
of the Edmonson girls, will do more to advance 
the abolition of S avery, and to show the people 
of America the true nature of that iniquitous 
system, than years of denunciation and abuse. 

“ The noble enthusiasm and generous liberality 
of the last meeting for the “ Edmonson girls,” is 
a proof that the pulse of New York (may | not 
say of the whele northern states ?) beats right on 
thisfsubject, and that the northern church and 
ministry are not that pro-slavery, corrupt, and 
time-serving body that they have been chorked 
with being. That meeting was got up by the 


Church—and christian ministers, and christian 
laymen of every name, forgetting their denomina- 
tional differences, united in carrying it out to a 
successful and triumphant issue. Yes, Sir, the 
Christian Church in the free states, with searcely 
one exception, is right on this subject! A glo- 


come, and will not come, till Slavery with all 
its abominations shall be numbered with the 
things that were. Once more, then, | say, in 
burning words, quoted in my former address, 
** Let Mammon hold, while Mammon can, 

The blood and bones of living man ; 

Let tyrants scorn, while tyrants dare, 

Che shrieks and ravings of despair ;-- 

Let outraged woman weep and groan, 

And send to Heaven her bitter moan ;— 

‘The end will come, it will not wait, 

Bonds, yokes, and fetters have their date ;— 

Slavery itself, must pass away, 

And be a thing of yesterday.” 


I remain yours xespectiully, J. Dow1ine.” 


substance, as follows : 

I was very sorry, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
a previous and imperious engagement prevented | 
my attendance here, on that eventful evening, when 
an appeal was made in behalf of the interesting 
young persons whom we welcome here to-night, 
to rescue them from bondage. It was my plea- 
sure to welcome to my study, with some ladies 
of my church, those two girls. I regarded them 
with interest, and conversed with them. J was 
well aware of the impropriety of saying any- | 
thing that would cater to the susceptible feelings | 
of human vanity. My object was to ascertain 

two things; first, whether they had a sense of 
gratitude for their rescue from slavery. On that 
point, | can only say, my satisfaction was entire. | 
Their gratitude seemed to be profound, unutter- | 
able, from the heart in fs deepest depths. My 

other object was to ascertain their cast and ecal- | 
ibre of mind, and I asked several questions to 
elicit the quantum of their thought. And | am 
happy to say, that had they been similarly cir- 
cumstanced, I could not have expected the daugh- 
ters of Queen Victoria to answer with any more 
propriety. 

I asked them in relation to their attainments in 
literature, and they told me, with simplicity and 
honesty, that Mary almost knew her letters, 
having taken lessons after that wonderful manu- 
script [the Bill of Sale}, which has been read to 
you, took effect. Emily had also begun to learn 
hers; before their rescue, neither of them knew 
their alphabet. 


| 


I can easily conceive of some political condi- 
tions in the social state, in which it could not be 
very safe, as in the opinion of Gov. Johnson, to 


fused. 

When the question comes up of the propriety 
of giving these girls an education, | have only to 
say aye, they are susceptible of it. They have 
too much modesty to ask it, overwhelmed as 
they are by the benificence of this community ; 
but they have a little sister, almost in her teens, 
and therefore, I quote the language of the guar- 
dian of their imbecile owner——“ her market price 
is only four hundred dollars,” but when she jin- 
gles for three or four years in her teens, it will 
be twelve hundred—for what reason. | need not 
say. The Doctor then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the remainder of the Edmonson family. 
and their experience of Slavery. 

He wished to direct the consideration of the 
audience to two questions—first, whether the 
colored man has the capacity for education, and 
the other is, whether—he--veritably belongs | 
to the species. 
In answer to the first question, he gave an in-| 
teresting account of the life of the Rev. Mr. Pen- | 
nington, a colored clergyman, formerly a member | 
of his own church, and now the respected pastor | 
of a colored Presbyterian church in this city. | 
Upon the second point, he remarked, that he | 
came here particularly to give some proof from 
the Bible of the identity of the human race. 1! 
am going to prove, said he, if I can, that a man | 
is a man—a very hard thing to prove. Some | 
things are too obvious for proof. I hardly like | 
to insult a fellow-being by attempting to prove 
them. 

It is an interesting fact to know, first, that tru: 

liberty, as I really believe it is, is the growth of 
genuine Christianity. I believe it. I believe 
that our Declaration of Independence would 
never have been fulminated, but for the teach- 
ings of the Gospel. Jefferson acknowledged 
that he got some of the best thoughts embodied 
in that instrument from q preacher. I believe 
that a clear view of the identity of the human 
race is as essentia! to the true religion, as is the 
knowledge that Jesus Christ came on earth, and 
died for man. 

But there is a sentiment that is going the 
rounds of our infected literature, and sometimes 
disgracing the professor's chair, not only of a 
university, but even of the theological semi- 
nary. It has sometimes shed its poison upon 
writers on the prophecies. I will not give the 
It would hurt their fames. But I would 
say, that I am grieved, and astonished, when I 
read, in many books, such sentiments as these : 
“ The slave-trade, gentlemen, don’t be frightened 
at it, is only accomplishing the prophecies,— 
don’t you know that the history of the Gold 
Coast, and kidnapping, and murders, and barter- 
ing in flesh, and blood, and bodies, and souls— 
all that is accomplishing the prophecies and pro- 
vidences of God? How wonderfully are these 
prophecies fulfilled !” 

I was once attending the examination of a 
Young Ladies’ School before a large audience. 
The lady in charge asked me to examine a class 
in Biblical History. 1 was hearing these girls 
illustrate the fulfillment of prophecy, One of 
them said the present condition of the slaves in 
this Jeountry illustrates the truth of Scripture. 
“Will you please to say how you arrive at that ?” 
“Why,” she said “the cursed seed of Ham!” I 
said, “I have heard that some of those slave- 
holders down South have got all that Scripture 
by heart, especially that part of it which is not 
there. If you will look at the text, in the ninth 
of Genesis, you will find “Cursed be Canaan ;” 
not Ham. Where did Canaan live! On the 
Gold Coast of Africa, or near the Mozambique 
Channel? Pretty little parrots dressed off for 
the scene, they did'nt recollect, they had lost 
their cue ; their memories would not give them 
help to answer that question . I begged 
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rious millenium is approaching; and it cannot | 


have a knowledge of the alphabet widely di- | 
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be Canaan.’ Who was Canaan? They could 
not tell. They knew nothing more of his rela- 
tion to Noah or to Ham, than they did of his re- 
lation to gammon. 1 will not say what I said 
afterwards, but T will say here, in reference to 
Ethnology, the science which teaches the origin 
and migration of parent nations, it is so valuable a 
science, that we ought to have a professorship, 
and teach it in every University. Every educat- 
ed man, at least, ought to know the origin of 
each stream, and the confluence of the streams 
that make great nations. It is astonishing to see 
what ignorance prevails, and how unlike the 
prevailing belief is from what the Scriptures say, 
when catechized. We are all descended from 
Adam no more than from Noah. And here | 
would remark, that general declaimers talk loose- 
ly about thousands of generations; and learned 
men, unless they have thought on the subject, are 
liable to the same mistake. Noah was the great 
Patriarch of the post-diluvian world. He was 
| the tenth from Adam. How many links do you 
| think there are between us and Adam? certainly 
‘not two hundred. Moses was the 10th from 
| Noah, and the 20th from Adam. After him there 
jare 15 centuries to Christ—eighteen-und-a-half 
(Since. Allow three generations for a century, 
and there are just a hundred generations from 
Moses, or say 126 from Adam to the present 
time—at any rate, much fewer than 200 genera- 
tions. In the whole world, with all the varieties 
of condition, it is not probable you will find one 
| instance in which there are two hundred links in 
| the chain of a man’s ancestry. 
I shall never feel satisfied with my country, 
| while this absurdity of Slavery remains. I love 
| my country, as Cowper loved England, 
“ With all thy faults | love thee still.” 





| Was not this a large charity enough in Cow- 
| per? 


| 
| 


| father before you 


But I do not love my country’s faults. 
I love myself, but I do not love my own faults— 
I hate them. Ido not believe a man can love 
himself properly, unless he hates his faults. 
You preach so, Mr, Beecher, and so did your 
The way to love one’s 


}country is to look at its faults, to probe its 


_ |uleers, in order to heal them. 
Rev. Dr. Cox was then called uppand spoke in | 


If they are left 
to work inwardly, and are not examined and 


i brought to light, they will destroy the sys- 


tam, like that internal cancer which slew Na- 
poleon. As Horace, a heathen poet, says, in 
Cowper's translation, 
“If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal ’em, 
Fools must have ulcers still, for none can heal ‘em.”” 

Slavery immedicated, will destroy this nation. 
By the memory of Plymouth Rock, and of Inde- 
pendence Hall, and by the Hopes of California, 
let that not be! 

The map was here displayed, and explained in 
detail. The initial letters in the margin stand 
for Noah and his posterity. Next to him are 
Japheth, Ham, and Shem. The perpendicular 
line of letters is simply to evince the lineage of 
Moses, as the 26th from Adam. They stand 
for Abram, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram, 
Moses. Shem has precedency only as the an- 
jcestor of Christ; though the youngest of the 
\three. This is remarkable throughout the Old 
| Testament. The laws of primogeniture, honored 
universally there, are always modified, in every 
| generation, to distinguish that branch from whom 
the Messiah descended. Abraham is put before 

; Judah before his three elder 
| brethren ; and in the house of Jesse, all his sons 
| must give place to that ruddy lad, who was keep- 

ing the sheep in Bethlehem. In the house of 
| David, Absalom and Adonijah lost their lives 
by attempting to violate this order of Providence, 
jand Solomon succeeded. 


Nahor and Haran 


So of many others, 
by a wisdom which, always anticipating the 
| lineage of Christ, demonstrates the inspiration o { 
| God. 

In the 10th chapter of Genesis, the three sons 
of Noah, as the Patriarchs of the species, are 


| given in the order of their ages; Japheth, Ham, 
land Shem. From Japheth are we whites de- 
| scended, with the immense majority of all the 
inhabitants of Europe and America; the Asia- 
| ties generally from Shem; the Africans general- 
jly from Ham. His sons were four, Cush, Mis- 
raim, Phut, and Canaan. The last of these in- 
‘herited the special curse, denounced by Noah, 
| written by Moses, and executed by Joshua. We 
fall know for what unparalleled wickedness the 
judgments of God overwhelmed the Canaanites 
| Theis indictments are written throughout the 
| Peytateuch, but especially in the 18th chapter of 
| Leviticus. It was well that the curse a 
| Written where it was, and when it was, that the 
| invading tribes might be legitimately encouraged 
|in God to do his work, in the extermination of 
those abominable natives. Here, then, the curse 
has its accomplishment, and its locality. Ca- 
naan was the only son of Ham who did not goto 
Africa, He kept the curse for his posterity to 
illustrate and to extend its career down the tide 
of comin ages See Carthage fall, and Rome, 
severe, exult if triumph over the ruins of that 
city, that was never to rise again. Japheth, in 
universal history, rules over them, and servants 


| of servants are they to their brethren. 


Misraim is the father of the Egyptians. Wher- 
ever you find Egypt in our English version, it is 
Misraim in the Hebrew. It is supposed, that old 
Ham emigrated thither, died there, and was dei- 
fied by his posterity. Omit the letter H, and 
their supreme deity is Am, or Amman, and there- 


|fore called subsequently by the Greeks, ufte: 


Alexander's conquest, Juprrer Ammon. 
His brother, Phut, settled to the west, and be- 
came the father of the Mauritanians or Moors. 

The oldest son of Ham is Cusn, and he is the 
father of the present negro world. He was the 
father of Nimrod, she first king, and the first 
great hero that figures in history. He made 
Babylon his capital; then crossed the Tigris, 
conquered Assyria, and founded Nineveh, that 
“great city,” that became great before Babylon 
was, and that had to fali before Babylon became 
great under Nebuchadnezzar. In this line, old 
Cush appears as respectable as noble, and as 
grand as any father of murderers ever chronicled 
in history. 

His other branches were Seba, Havilah, Sab- 
tah, Raamah, and Sabtecha. From Raamah de- 
scended Sheba and Dedan. Remember, that of 
old, the names of places were first identified with 
the names of immigrants who first inhabited 
them. These five sons of Cush were distributed 
around the south of the peninsula of Arabia, 
throughout the spice-bearing regions of Arabia 
the Happy ; thence eastward around the Persian 
Gulf, in Persia, and towards the great Orient 
Many a vestige is found of them in these vicini- 
ties. For example, Daniel, after the death of 
Darius, is found in Shushan the palace, or 
Cushan; and so our name Susan is derived. | 
have a great respect for that name, and with 
reason; for I have known many an excellent 


| Woman who bore it—having myself a daughter 


Susan, a sister Susan, an aunt Susan, and a 
grandmother Susan. So that possibly I might 
succeed in tracing my own pedigree up to Cush 

Some of the Cushites settled in the north-west- 
ern parts of Arabia. There Moses found a wile, 
a Cushite, called in our.version “an Ethiopian 
woman.” Wherever Ethiopia jis mentioned in 
our Bible, the original is Cush. Ethiopia means 
in good Greek, brown or burnt face, and is only 
one of many euphonious words with which, 
after the conquests of Alexander, the rough 
names of the oriential dialects were replaced 
from the elegant vocabulary-of the Greeks 

In alluding to Moses, however, I need scarce 
say, that I am not advocating the principle of 
amalgamation. Our opposition to that is one 





reason why we oppose Slavery, and why we 


























are hete this evening. Look at these two res- 
cued victims. Yet we may not forget that the 
sister of Moses resented the affinity in a way 
that was far from pleasing to God. The word 
Cush also means brown, dark, or blackish. 
And Miriam, perhaps, had made her toilet with 
such vanity, that she could not bear a sister-in- 
law who was browner than herself —See Num- 
bers 12:10. On that occasion, God made her 
-whiter than she wished to be, “as white as 
snow.” 

Some. of the descendants of Cush, turning 
their steps south-westward, crossed the straits of 

migrated toward the sources of the 
Nile, and south of the range Gebbel el Kumri, 
or Mountains of the Moon. Thence their pos- 
terity, d@ploying west by south, traversed the 
arid plains of Africa, and extended finally to the 
Atlantic coast. Here we see the causes of their 
darkening and ultimately their black complexion. 
Those torrid heats, where the thermometer never 
falls below 70°, and oftener ranges above 100° ; 
their imperfect food; their nomadic habits, and 
accumulated hardships of existence—might well 
be supposed, through progressive ages, to curl 
their hair, blacken their skin, and account for 
those peculiarities which distinguish them at 
present as a variety of the human species, 

On the north-west, the descendants of Phut ex- 
tended along the Atlantic coast of Africa, dark- 
ening in cutaneous hue as they approached the 
line, yet retaining their tall forms and long black 
hair, till, in the vicinity of the great Slave-coast 
of Africa, these different branches of Ham’s pos- 
terity met, but not mingled ; the Moors affecting 
state, and a nobler origin, authorizing them gen- 
erally to kidnap and sell to Christian siavers as 
many Cushites as they can catch. It is uncer- 
tain on which tide of emigration floated the reli- 
gion of the Koran, that now in manifold corrup- 
tions obtains there, especially in the great city of 
Timbuctoo. 

Now let us look at the curse pronounced on 
Canaan. It was Asiatic, and in no sense Afri- 
can? Hence we can relieve the consciences, as 
well as instruct the creeds of our pious Slave- 
merchants on the Gold coast. Little matters it 
to them whether the slave they buy has come 
from Phut or Cush; but we know he is no Ca- 
naanite, and we are of the opinion that the Di- 
vine purposes, whether of mercy or wrath, need 
not for their executidn and fulfilment, any prag- 
matical assistance from their presence or their 
piety! Ishould not have detained you thus long, 
to show the locality of the curse of Canaan, had 
it not been for the largely prevalent abuse and 
wicked perversion, which the plain biblical histo- 
ry of the matter puts to confusion and death. 

During the delivery of the address, of which 
the above is but a sketch, the Doctor made much 
use of his map, which we have copied on a very 
reduced scale. As a matter of course, the speech 
was expanded by numerous illustrations, enliv- 
ened with anecdotes, and enriched with digressive 
allusions and disquisitions, all of which we 
would gladly have given to our readers, but for 
the fact that our columns would hold no more, 
and the fear that the world would not contain 
the newspapers, if a habit of verbatim reporting 
should be encouraged by our craft, in the case of 
all our public speakers. 


The Independent. 
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OUR ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


In answer to the inquiries of several friends, 
we would take this method of informing our read- 
era, that the “assistant Editor” referred to in the 
fifth paragraph of the article, “The Editors to 
the Public,” on our first page, is Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
duties of that station. Mr. Leavitt's experience 
as an editor is not limited to his connection with 
“ The Emancipator.". He was for many years 
the editor of “ The New York Evangelist,” at the 
period when that paper was so successful in pro- 
moting revivals of religion ; and for about a year 
past, as the Boston correspondent of the same 
journal, he has communed with thousands, who 
were not aware to whom they were indebted for 
some of the most valuable contributions to their 
weekly paper. Mr. Leavitt's public life is not 
to be identified exclusively with a certain line of 
policy on the question of Slavery. He has been 
an able advocate of Congregational principles ; 
he has labored zealously in the cause of temper- 
ance; he contributed much (though the fact is 
little known in this country), by correspondence 
and through the press, to effect the repeal of the 
British Corn Laws; he has been actively engag- 
ed in bringing about a thorough reform in our 
Post-office system ; he has written some of our 
most popular school books; inea word, he has de- 
voted himself, mind and heart, to the great inter- 
ests of society and of humanity. Thus much we 
have deemed it due to Mr. Leavitt, to ourselves, 

d to the public to say, of this relation. We have 
associated Mr. Leavitt with us in this capacity 
simply because he is competent for the work 
which we wish him to do, and we have confi- 
dence that he will do it faithfully. We who have 
announced ourselves in the article referred to as 
the Editors of The Independent, are responsible, 
solely and fully, for the character of the paper. 


We shall keep that article in type untjl the paper | 


shall exhibit its parentage in its own features, 
and, true to its name, shall speak for itself. 


———_—— «-——— 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM 
IN NEW YORK, 


We regret to see that an ungracious war of 
words is being waged between divers corres- 
pondents of “ The Christian Mirror,” as to the 
relations of Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism toward each other in the city of New York. 
The regular correspondent of the Mirror (under 
the signature of “ Sigma,”) in a recent letter re- 
marked, that the “ Presbyterians have been in the 
habit of regarding themselves as the Church in 
this latitude, and have looked with disfavor on 
the early attemptsgto introduce Congregationalism 
into this city and neighborhood.” In proof of 
this, he stated that Presbyterians have refused to 
take part in the ordination of Congregational 
ministers, or to have fellowship with Congrega- 
tional churches, and commented rather severely 
upon “the heavy machinery of Presbyterianism” 
as hindering the freedom of Christian love and 
effort. 

* This letter called forth a reply from two other 
correspondents, who deny the alleged facts, and 


assert, that while Presbyterians have -refused to | 


countenance, under the name of Congregational- 
ism, a “mongtelism ” which the Congregational- 
its of New England would not own, they have 
never declined to give the hand of fellowship to 
regular, orderly Congregationalism. These re- 
spondents also take “ Sigma” to task for misrep- 
resentation and slander. 

It seems to us that all the parties misapprehend 
the facts in the case, and are too ready to impute 
unworthy motives. That “Presbyterians have 
been in the habit of regarding themselvgs as the 
church in this latitude,” we do not believe. We 
have never before heard such a charge. We 
know that such is not the feeling of any Presby- 
terian minister or layman in the circle of our 
acquaintance. Some of the leading clergymen 
of this denomination have been the prominent 
antagonists of high churchism in the controver- 
cies of late years. Among these we need only 
mention Dr. Cox of the New School, and Dr. 
Potts of the Old School branch of the Presbyterian 
church. The facts referred to by “W.” are in 
themselves a refutation of that part of the charge 
made by “Sigma.” He says, “ the Presbyterian 
church has always maintained fraternal relations 
with the Congregational, Reformed Dutch, and 
German Evangelical churches, and all others 
which would reciprocate such fellowship, mani- 
festing it by the regular transfer of members to 
them, and receiving and honoring their certificates 
when presented, the ready exchange of pulpits 


) 





with their ministers, fie exe 

their associations an{ @ther ecclesiastical bodies, 
and the reception of theirs to us. Does this look 
like exclusion, or like claiming to be the church?” 

But while all thig is’ true, there is some foun- 
dation for the remaining part of “ Sigma’s” state- 
ment, viz., that Prejbyterians “looked with dis- 
favor on the early attempts to introduce Congre- 
gationalism into New York.” This “disfavor,” 
according to “W.,” was manifested only toward 
such Congregationdlism as would be generally 
discountenanced in New England ; and for illus- 
tration, he refers to the organization of the first 
church in the Broadway Tabernacle, in the year 
1836, under the direction of Mr. Finney. This 
church had a nominal session, Consisting of 
seven deacons, elected annually, who were also 
trustees of the property. After a year or two, 
the Dey Street Church, under the care of Rev. 
Joel Parker, united with the church in the Taber- 
nacle, and the latter became more decidedly Pres- 
byterian. 

“W.” regards the formation of the present 
Tabernacle church, in 1840, as “the beginning 
of regular Congtegationalism in New York and 
the vicinity, on the pattern of the New England 
churches.” Thisis not strictly correct. There were 
regular and orderly Congregational churches in 
New York (e. g., the “ Providence Chapel” and the 
“New York Congregational Church”) years before 
the “Broadway Tabernacle Church” was organiz- 
ed, though that was the beginning of the present 
series of Congregational movements in this city. 
“In this movement,” says “ W.,” “the Presbyte- 
rians have most heartily rejoiced.” 

Now the whole difference between “ W.” and 
“ Sigma” can be reconciled by substituting the 
word some for the, in the sentence last quoted. 
For, most assuredly, some Presbyterians did not 
rejoice even in the formation of a regular Con- 
gregational church in New York. The pastor 
and session of the old Tabernacle Church did not 
manifest any special pleasure in the movement, 
when they publicly advised the members of that 
church to disband and scatter themselves among 
other Presbyterian churches, rather than assume 
the Congregational form—the condition on which 
the house was offered them by Mr. Hale ;—when 
they represented Congregationalism as adapted to 
New England, but an intruder in New York, and 
predicted that there could not be found in the 
whole city ten respectable families that would 
unite in a Congregational church. 

There is an authentic tradition, also, that Dr. 
Patton was called to account in Presbytery for 
having attended the council convened to organize 
this church, and for having given to the church 
the “right hand of fellowship.” But as the 
Tabernacle Church is fully able to take care of 
itself, and as no one will be likely hereafter to 
question the right of Dr. Patton to sit in a coun- 
cil of Congregational ministers and churches, we 
will let all that matter pass. 

When the present Pastor of the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle Church was installed, several Presbyte- 
rian ministers were invited to sit upon the coun- 
cil, every one of whom accepted the invitation. 
He was received with great cordiality by Presby- 
terian ministers generally, with whom he has 
ever enjoyed the most pleasant fraternal inter- 
course. 


At the installation of Rev. Dr. Cheever over 
the Church of the Puritans, some Presbyterian 
ministers and churches, which had been invited 
to the council, declined the invitation on the 
ground that the constitution of their church pre- 
cluded them from sitting in such an ecclesiastical 
body, and also from extending the like courtesy 
to Congregationalists. The same thing occurred 
at the installation of Rev. Mr. Storrs over the 
Church of the Pilgrims. It is proper to state, 
however, that these letters were from Old School 
Presbyterians, and that they expressed entire 
cordiality toward the bodies to which they were 
severally addressed. Other Presbyterians accept- 
ed the invitation in both instances, and partici- 
pated in the installation services. 

These facts may have given occasion to the 
remarks of “Sigma” about the “disfavor” of 
Presbyterians toward Congregationalism; but 
they do not justify such an imputation. The 
construction which some of our Presbyterian 
brethren put upon their own church constitution, 
precludes them from such acts of fellowship with 
Congregationalists as have been referred to; but 
others put a more liberal construction on their 
ecclesiastical system, or at least do not suffer 
themselves to be hampered by it. We respect 
the conscientious scruples of the one; we com- 
mend the liberality and independence of the 
other. 


“W.” himself concedes that Presbyterianism, 
rigidly construed, obstructs the interchange of 
fraternal civilities with Congregationalists. He 
says, “it has always been a matter of surprise 
why the Congregational churches should urge 
the Presbyterian and Dutch ministers to sit in 
their councils, when they know that they cannot 
consistently reciprocate any such civilities, and 
the Presbyterians and Dutch would be better 
pleased to have the Congregational churches do 
their own work+in their own way, as other de- 
nominations do.” To us, however, this is no 
more a matter of surprise, than it is that we 
should invite our Baptist brethren to sit with us 
at the Lord’s table, though we know that their 
principles of close communion will not permit 
them to reciprocate the invitation, or, in some in- 
stances, to accept it. Such liberality pertains to 
the very genius of Congregationalism. But if 
the exercise of it is only an annoyance to others, 
then Christian courtesy may require us to desist 
from the act while we cherish the spirit of fel- 
lowship. 

There is no doubt that not only “ the early at- 
tempts to introduce Congregationalism into this 
city and neighborhood,” but also the recent vig- 
orous and successful movements of Congrega- 
tionalists here, have been looked upon with “ dis- 
favor’ by some Presbyterians. They have re- 
garded Congregationalism as an intruder upon 
this soil ; forgetting that the First PresByTEeRIAN 
cHuRcH in this city looked to New England for 
sympathy and pecuniary aid, as well as for a 
pastor; and forgetting also that thousands of 
New England men, with a strong preference for 
the system of their fathers, have cooperated for 
many years in building up or in sustaining Pres- 
byterian churches here; not caring to separate 
from their brethren on the mere question of church 
polity, until the Providence of God and a sense 
{of duty called for such a movement. 

Other Presbyterians, as we know, both minis- 
| ters and laymen, rejoice in the introduction of 
Congregationalism into this region as a new ele- 
|ment of vitality and power, and as an additional 
provocation to “love and good works.” 

We wish it to be understood that there is no 
controversy here, and no unhallowed rivalry be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists. The 
sins of the few in either denomination must not 
be charged upon the many. 

There are, indeed, certain important differ- 
ences between the two systems. A system which 
vests all ecclesiastical power in the hands of the 
assembled_brotherhood of each particular church, 
is a very different system from that which vests 
that power in a session, whether permanent or 
rotary. A system which recognizes no tribunal 
higher than the particular church, save that of 
Christ himself, is a very different system from 
that which appoints a series of tribunals extra- 
neous to and above the individual church. The 
former system is, in our judgment, the most fa- 
| vorable to the development of Christian charac- 
ter, to the maintenance of purity in doctrine and 
| in discipline, and to the extension of the Redeem- 
ers kingdom among men. But we cheerfully 
concede to our brethren of other denominations 
that right of private judgment which we claim 
for ourselves; nay, we insist upon it, as essen- 
tial to true Christian liberty and true Christian 
fellowship. 

The Congregationalists of New York and 
Brooklyn have enough to do to occupy the posi- 
tion and to do the work which the Providence of 
God has so unexpectedly assigned to them, 
They have no leisure, no inclination, and no oc- 
casion for controversy with any denomination of 
fellow Christians, and, least of all, with Presby- 








terlans. 
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It is impossible to live thoughtfully in a world 
like this, where the visitations of disease and the 
conquests of Death are so numerous and con- 
spicuous, and where the premonitions of ap- 
proaching dissolution within our own frames are 
80 frequent, without being sometimes impressed 
with the certainty and the nearness of our own 
decease. The death of an acquaintance, or the 
known sickness of a friend at a distance, sug- 
gests it to us; a day of languor and pain brings 
it vividly to view; or the steady and perceived 
approach of the invisible pestilence, against 
which all human foresight and skill are unavail- 
ing, flashes its thought upon the mind. There are 
many hearts in this community to-day, in which 
we know it to be almost painfully present. 

Now there are two modes in which the Chris- 
tian may treat this thought when it rises within 
him, either one of which will be wrong in itself, 
and injurious in its influence. He may repulse 
and dash it aside, and try to forget that he ever 
had it, thrusting away its memory, and engross- 
ing himself again in business‘or recreation. Or, 
going to the opposite extreme, he may dwell upon 
it continually and gloomily, until it cuts the 
sinews of every effort—until the earth, and his 
life on it, seems insignificant and valueless, and 
even the calls of Duty can hardly arouse the soul 
to persevering activity. The first of these prac- 
tical errors is far the more frequent; but the last 
is also often to be observed. Against them both 
we are bound to guard. 

We should, as we may, accustom ourselves to 
think of death, as an event before ourselves, 
calmly and cheerfully, in the light of the Chris- 
tian’s hope, and from the point of view to which 
the Gospel lifts us; to think of it as coming, in 
regard to its time and its circumstances, ir accord- 
ance with the appointment of the Father who 
loves us; to think of it in the aspect in which 
the Savior presents it—of the coming of himself 
to take us to his Father and our Father—rather 
than under the gloomy imagery by which it 
is often presented, of a terrific being smiting us 
down with scythe and dart. We should think 
of it, not only as the termination of probation 
and probationary activities, but also, and this 
more frequently, as the commencement of the 
immortal existence; the ebon threshold across 
which the soul passes from the restriction and 
feebleness of Time, into the boundless expanse, 
into the freedom and power of the endless Life. 

And thus we should think of Death, clearly and 
frequently. We should hold its thought fairly 
before the view of the soul. We should endea- 
vor fully to apprehend and feel it; not taking 
hold upon it merely with the outside grasp of 
mental perception, but embracing it with the cen- 
tral convictions of the ‘soul, and making it part 
of our definite and recognized belief and know- 
ledge. If we do this, we shall find hardly any- 
thing else more profitable to us. By familiarizing 
the mind with the anticipation of our decease, 
the event, when it comes, will have lost some- 
thing of the startling unexpectedness which usu- 
ally adds so much to its fearfulness. The thought 
is obviously fitted, too, if rightly cherished, to 
incite to the highest activity in the discharge of 
luty ; to animate to constant diligence in the use 
of our various opportunities for improvement, es- 
pecially in the study of the Divine Word, and the 
serutiny of the heart in the comparison with it. 
[t will render one careless, ina degree, of the 
outward circumstances of life, and of what, ex- 
cept for this, would be its trials and temptations. 
It will even impart new dignity and elevation 
to the whole system of thought, and to the mind 
itself ; imbuing it, as it were, with something of 
the sublimity of the event contemplated, and com- 
municating to the feelings a tenderness and lofti- 

ss, and to the mental views a generous breadth 

and self-forgetfulness, which are the prerogative 
of minds whose relations are with eternity. This 
is not theory, but fact. We have seen it to be 
so. The soul whose habit it is to throw itself 
forward, in imagination, to its departure from the 
body, and its entrance upon the realities of the 
Hereafter, brings with it from that sublime emi- 
nence a dignity and grandeur of thought and im- 
pulse not found elsewhere. Its face shines, as 
did Moses’ when he had talked with God upon 
the mount. The radiance of the glory lingers 
about it. The spirit of the Infinite seems to 
enter its life. Its character is wrought upon and 
exalted by the powers of the world to come. 
And in the utterance of its thought, even the 
simplest, we catch a mighty under-tone, the 
echo of the beat of the eternal ocean. 
He is not wise who thinks of Death too con- 
stantly or gloomily ; for we must work in the 
world while we live in it, and since Christ came 
to bring life and immortality to light, and all that 
he demands in order to perfect hope is truly con- 
fiding faith, there is no reason or ground for any 
despondency. But he is eminently, and we had 
almost said supremely, unwise and foolish, who 
thinks not at all of Death; who puts aside its 
thought because it is too painful, and leaves him- 
self without the lessons of wisdom, the elevat- 
ing influences, which this Instructor, faithful 
though stern, would leave upon the soul. Cheer- 
fully let us cherish his thought, daily let us com- 
mune with him, till we through Death escape 
from death, and enter peacefully the Immutable 
Future ! 


—_»¢——— 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The Triennial Catalogue of this Institution, is- 
sued the present year, has just been sentus. We 
learn from it that the whole number of the Alum- 
ni of the College is 870, and that of these there 
are still living 776. The whole number of min- 
isters of the Gospel who have completed at Am- 
herst their academical course is 388; and oi 
these 357 are still living: 36 have gone as mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands. These facts will 
show, more forcibly than any argument, how ful- 
ly the hopes of the founders of the College have 
been realized, and their prayers for it answered. 
We doubt whether the annals of any similar in- 
stitution in the land will show so large a propor- 
tion of graduates, personally engaged in the work 
of the ministry. The ancient motto of Harvard— 
Christo et Eccleste—might with far greater pro- 
priety be transferred to Amherst ; and if a moie- 
ty of her funds and libraries should follow it, the 
world would receive-no detriment. It is sad to 
notice, in turning the pages of such a catalogue, 
how many of the youngest and most gifted and 
promising whose names are enrolled on it, are 
numbered among the dead. From one class, that 
of 1839, which counted 57 members at the time 
of its graduation, nine already have passed into 
the Invisible; and among them those distinguish- 
ed above all others for ripe anid accurate scholar- 
ship, for promptness and energy of mind, for 
delicacy of taste, for true poetic genius. It is 
almost impossible for one who knew them, to 
think of them as the Dead. But when the 
thought comes clearly before the mind, it brings 
the unseen world into a startling proximity, and 
makes us realize, as we cannot otherwise, its 
nearness and reality. a 


UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY. 


The Christian Inquirer, the organ of the Uni- 
tarian association in this city, in its number for 
last week, has a judicious and forcible article 
upon the religious press in general, and a very 
courteous notice of The Independent in particular. 
The writer rejoices that men have been found, of 
wisdom, foresight, and spiritual life enough, to 
project and carry forward an enterprise like the 
establishinent of this Journal; and hopes that 
the wealtiry among his own denomination may 
be moved to do likewise. Of course, he will 
hardly expect us to sympathize in this hope; 
and yet we fully reciprocate all the kind words 
of greeting with which he has met us in the In- 
quirer, and if the views of that paper, and of 
the body of prov essing Christians whom it repre- 
sents, seemed to us any less defective and er- 
roneous than they do, we should heartily rejoice 
in its extended circulation. 

But there is just this perpetual difference be- 
tween the way in which Unitarians may regard 





us, and that in which we must regard them. 
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They do not proiess to feel our error, as they 
consider it, even when most firmly and thoroughly 
received, to be fatal to the integrity of the Christ- 


jan system, or to the interests of the soul for 


this life and the.next; but we do, sincerely and 
earnestly, feel theirs to be so. If we are wrong, 
we have at worst but superadded to the Gospel 
scholastic theories, Which encumber its force and 
conceal its beauty, and prevent the reason and 
the affections from receiving it as gladly as they 
otherwise would. But if they are wrong, they 
have taken from the Gospel its distinctive cha- 
racter and elements, and left it “another gospel, 
which isnot another.”” To them, the Scriptures 
are a repository of elevating influences—moral 
and intellectual. They are intended, and with 
all their imperfections they are fitted, to educate 
the mind and heart, and to communicate those 
facts concerning immortality and the resurrection 
which philosophy could hardly affirm with so 
much certainty. But to us, the Scriptures are 
all given by inspiration of God; and they are so, 
because designed, not only to elevate and purify 
the mind that studies them, by their narratives, 
songs, direct revelations, prophetic intimations, 
and all their apparatus of religious instruction-— 
but also to bring to light that practical truth 
which is of the highest importance: God’s law, 
with its penalty; man’s sin, with his conse- 
quent condemnation ; and the Redemption which 
has been made for all who accept him by Jesus 
Christ. 

It is in this aspect, as the writer of the article 
we comment upon well knows, that the Trinity, 
Depravity, Atonement, and all the circle of re- 
lated truths, become to us of prime importance. 
And it is because we hold this view, that we 
cannot class Unitarians among evangelical de- 
nominations, or receive them to our fellowship, 
or welcome them to our pulpits. 
others on matters of form. We differ from them 
essentially. If others are wrong, they do but 
lose the peacefulness, and fervor of piety and 
clearness of hope, they might enjoy. But if they 
are wrong, a8 we most conscientiously believe 
them to be, one had better be afloat upon a break- 
ing raft over a sea of fire, than to be living as an 
immortal being under the violated law of God, 
and trusting only in the hope their system en- 
courages. Ii we know our own hearts, we 
would not add one particle to the, as we regard 
it, unjust odium sometimes thrown on their body. 
We would give them all credit for their prevalent 
spirit of humanity; for the courtesy and purity 
of their private manners; for the firmness with 
which they adhere to the primitive and scriptural 
order of the church; and for the sincerity with 
which they hold their views of the Gospel. But 
we cannot wish them success in propagating 
their belief; and while we hope always to speak 
with perfect respect and kindness of them and 
their opinions, we shall certainly count it our 
duty and our privilege to do our utmost to coun- 
teract the influences and check the spread of 
what we deem their errors. 


REV. PRINCE HAWES. 


We have hardly ever been more surprised by 
a similar announcement, than we were on the 
last Lord's day by the appointment for the fun- 
eral of this excellent man. He has been well 
known for years among the churches of New 
England as a useful minister, having been once 
settled in Glastenbury, Conn., and afterwards in 
South Boston, Mass. And though of late years 
laid aside from the actual discharge of the duties 
of the Pastorate, he has frequently preached, with 
acceptance aml usefulness, among the churches 
of his neighborhood. For some time past, he 
has been a resident of Brooklyn; and the savor 
of his consistent and devout piety will long re- 
main among those with whom he has been there 
associated. 

His death was very sudden ; neither his wife 
nor his physician supposing'*the apparently slight 
illness with which he was affected to threaten 


decease. 


hidden and forgotten ! 


A BREACH IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE HON. AND REV. BAPTIST 
W. NOEL. 


history of the world for the last few years, can 
be a stranger to the name, and character, and 
worth of Rev. Baptist Noel, the honored Pastor 
of Bedford Chapel, London, and the most worthy 
successor of Richard Cecil. His social position 
and his personal character reflect honor on each 
other. By birth belonging to the nobility ; the 
brother of Lord Gainsborough ; his mother, Lady 
Braham, a member of the Queen’s household ; 
himself one of her Majesty’s chaplains, and, of 
course, on the direct road to the highest ecciesi- 
astical dignities: his noble faculties of person 
and intellect, favored with a perfect culture, such 
as is known nowhere else but among the best of 
the noble families of England, to produce a 
“sound mind in a sound body,” and both in the 
highest style of development: possessing in 
beautiful harmony the mental qualities of cour- 
age, wisdom, firmness, gentleness, and self-com- 
mand ;—all these excellent traits imbued with 
the influences of Divine grace, so uniformly dif- 
fused, and so constantly afforded, as to compel 
almost the exclamation, ‘“‘ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright!” 

This excellent minister has for many years 
been distinguished for the readiness and Zeal 
with which he coéperated in all the enterprises 
of christian benevolence, without regard to sec- 
tarian names or party interests. He has been 
especially interested, of late years, in the direct 
movements for the cultivation and extension of 
Christian Union. His wisdom as a counsellor, 
his eflectiveness as an advocate, his fidelity as a 
friend, and the wide influence of his character 
and station, caused him to be much sought after 
by all who desired help in doing good. In the 
Established Church, of which he was one of the 
most distinguished, jaborious, and successful 
ministers, he was regarded as a chief ornament, 
and his character was referred to as an exemplar 
of the beautiful clusters grown on that ancient 
vine. He stood, in the religious world, like Lord 
Morpeth, (now Earl of Carlisle), in the civil 


ests, looked to by all as a tower of strength and 
safety in trouble. His chapel was always 
thronged with earnest listeners and devout wor- 
shiper of literally every grade in society; for 
while the attendance of the poor was immense, 
and none of them were neglected, it is under- 
stood that the Queen herself was accustomed to 
go incog., with Lady Braham, fo hear the minis- 
trations of the best of her official chaplains in 
his own congregation. The following letter to 
Rev. Dr. Patton, from his friend in London, a 
member of Mr. Noel’s church, was received by the 
Canada, and announces the extraordinary fact that 
this distinguished clergyman has been constrain- 
ed, by the deepest and most conscientious convic- 
tions, to resolve upon the duty of withdrawing 
from the Established Church, on account of its 
connection with the State. We have no room 
to express the impressions we have of the im- 
portance of this transaction. It is another of the 
memorable “ Events of the Eventful Year.” The 
sketch which is given of his address to his own 
congregation will, of itself, impress reflecting 
minds with the spirit of the movement, as dictat- 
ed neither by an itch for notoriety, disappointed 
ambition, nor fanaticism; but by an humble de- 
sire to do the will of God, and to advance’the 
kingdom of Christ, There is no other man liy- 
ing whose secession, we think, would produce 
so great an effect in weakening the fabric and 
shortening the duration of the Church Establish- 
ment, and hastening the dawn of religious liberty 
in the British Empire. The purity of his cha- 
racter, his thorough scholarship, his eloquence, 


and most of all, the fervor of his piety, and the 
earnestness with which he 


s and impresses 





the truths of the Gospel, have deservedly given 


‘him 0 very ¥ ide influence ; 4 t 


We differ from 


such a result, until a very few hours before his 
He died, however, peacefully and hap- 
pily; and we doubt not is now in the world to 
which his faith had long looked forward, and un- 
der the light of whose celestial splendors, the 
things which so attract and excite us here are 


No person who is familiar with the religious 


world, as a beneficent guardian of all good inter- | 


ment will add force to the influences which are 
pressing, like a flood, against the ecclesiastical 
Establishment. The movements for the separa- 
tion of Church and State cannot but feel an im- 
mense accession of strength and hope, while the 


councils of the friends of power will be troubled 


indebted to Dr. Patton’s kindness for permission 
to print the letter of his friend : ‘ 
“Lonpox, Nov. 24, 1848. 
“Dear Doctor, 
“To the ‘regret of all his people, Mr. Noel is 
about to leave us and the Established Church. 


he said— 

“¢So many reportsare abroad, that I feel it most 
proper to tell you the truth myself, although it 
was not my intention to have done so at present. 
Many of you must be aware, oes such as 
have read my Tract upon the Free Church of 
Scotland, that I have long had doubts about the 
propriety of a connection between the Church 
and the State. I have struggled against these 
doubts, and have read the best writers on both 
sides, and more especially the Word of God, and 
being in a Proprietary C 
that I had little to do with the subject ; but I have 
come to agree with a writer, thata man is respon- 
sible for the sins of a communion to which he 
belongs; that he that doubts is damned if he 
eats, although others who do not doubt may eat, 
&c., &c.; and therefore I have determined that I 


Church. On Friday, I gave notice to Mr. Wilson 
and the Chapel Wardens that I should leave at 
midsummer next. Until that time I shall con- 
tinue among you, preaching the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel; but until my labors termi- 
nate, my tongue is sealed as to any other reasons 
| may have for breaking off my connection with 
the Church, or how I have arrived at them; for 
I remain in order to give you time to find a suc- 
| cessor, and prevent the dispersion of the congre- 
| gation; and it would be dishonorable in me to 
make use of the time in unsettling the minds of 
my flock. At midsummer, I shall retire for a 
considerable time from all public duty, where I 
can study the Word of God in a manner which 
no pastor can do, if actively engaged with a 
flock. WhatI shall do after this repose, and to 
what communion I shall attach myself, is a sub- 
ae on which I have as yet formed no opinion. 

had hoped and expected to spend my days 
among my people, from whom I have ever receiv- 
ed the most affectionate kindness, and from whom 
I shall part with deep regret. But the will of the 
Lord be done! I trust you will get a successor 
who shall be more faithful than I have been, and 
that during the seven months which remain, both 
you and I may be spiritually built up.’ 

“The above is the substance of what he said, 
but I cannot carry his words in my memory. 
The meeting was heart-rending. Efforts were 
made repeatedly to induce him to reconsider the 
subject ; and it was pointed out to him that nine 
hundred children would be scattered from our 
schools ; from £700 to £500 a year in collections 
for various charities would be lost; societies for 
the relief of the poor broken up; and a very 
large flock scattered. He answered that we 
painted things too gloomily; that if feelings 
could be allowed to prevail, he would never leave 
us; but that duty was above and beyond every- 
thing ; that the subject had been so deeply con- 
sidered, it was impossible he would hesitate as to 
his course. * * * * * * 


“J, P. Bacon. 
“Dr. Parton, New York.” 

A gentleman of this city, now in England, 
writes, Noy. 24, giving the rumor of this seces- 
sion. He says, “Mr. Noel has been a staunch 
defender of the course pursued by the Free 
Church of Scothand, and four or five years ago 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, which Rev. Dr. 
M’Neil, of Liverpool, has bitterly assailed. His 
withdrawal from the State Church is looked upon 
as an event of great importance, far more than 
the going over of a score tothe Church of Rome. 
It will hasten the downfall of the establishment. 
I understand it has been decided in the civil 
courts, that if a clergyman of the Church of 
England leaves that Church, he cannot preach 4s 
a dissenter without incurring the penalty of im- 
prisonment.” 


—_ 0 —_——_ 


An interesting Sabbath Scltool Anniversary. 

A very interesting meeting was attended, last 
Sabbath evening, in the Allen street Presbyterian 
church (Mr. Coe’s), being the first Anniversary 
of their Sabbath School Missionary Association. 
The gallery was filled with the children, and the 
body of the house crowded with an audience that 
seemed” highly gratified. This Society already 
supports a Sabbath Sehool missionary at the 
West, and contributes towards the education of 
heathen children at the Gaboon, and in China. 
Rev. Dr. Hutton delivered an appropriate dis- 
course, from the words: “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” The pastor followed with some re- 
marks on the value of such an association. Se- 
veral pieces were sung by the children, under 
direction of Mr. Lucius Hart, with happy effect. 
Mr. Hart, at our urgent request, has obligingly 
furnished us with one of the pieces, entitled 
“On the Lofty Mountains,” the tune arranged by 
Mr. Hastings, which may be found on our out- 
side page. Those who heard it sung by three or 
four hundred warblers, will not soon forget it. 
The influence of such meetings cannot but be for 
the best good of both children and adults; and 
we hope to be permitted to speak of many simi- 
lar gatherings. 

Sunpay Evenixe Concerts.—The streets were 
placarded, on Saturday, with notices of a concert 
of sacred music for Sabbath evening, by Dod- 
worth’s Brass Band! No choir, no vocal per- 
formance, but a brass band attempting to sanctify 
its introduction of Sunday amusement by playing 
sacred music—adding sacrilege to impiety. Can 
anything be more brazen? This comes of Sab- 
bath evening concerts, which, we regret to say, 
have been sanctioned by too many in the church. 


————_+¢ 


CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

The President of the United States, the mem- 
bers of Congress, and all officers of the Federal 
jand State governments, are bound by oath to 
| Support the Federal Constitution. That Consti- 
j tution is the supreme law of the land. Every 
‘legislative act in violation of it is null and void, 
and is liable to be set aside by the courts as of 
no force whatever. Every executive act in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, is an unwarranted act, 
| and every officer, from the President down to a 
deputy-marshal, who takes the responsibility of 
such an act, is liable to an impeachment, or to 
some other process for his removal and punish- 
ment, 

A truly conscientious man, therefore, in any 
place of political power, and especially in the 
high places of national legislation, will be care- 
ful to conform to all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. To such a man the least exercise of 
power not warranted by the Constitution, is a 
crime against which his conscience protests. 
| Money cannot bribe him to such an act. No 
party or local interest—no consideration of what 
is expedient for the North or the South—no ar- 
gument drawn from the justice or reasonableness 
of the act in itself, can induce him to concur in it. 
An unconstitutional act, is an act to which he, as 
serving under the Constitution, is entirely in- 
competent ; and, therefore, his concurrence in such 
an act, under whatever stress of circumstances, 
| is not to be thought of. 

Whatever public measure is under considera- 
tion, the question of its constitutionality is plainly 
| a question by itself, independent of all other con- 
| siderations. The Constitution is a fixed organic 
law ; and the meaning of it is to be determined 
by fixed rules of interpretation. If protective 
duties are unconstitutional, their unconstitution- 
ality remains the same, however important such 
duties may be to the “sugar interest” of Louisi- 
ana, or the “iron interest” of Pennsylvania. - If 
the incorporation of a Bank of the United States 
is unconstitutional, no derangement of the finances, 
no commercial embarrassment or distress, can 
make such an act any thing less than a violation 
of the Constitution. The man who concurs in an 
act which he knows to be unconstitutional, is 
capable of treason;—nay, the deliberate violation 
of the Constitution by any public officer, is trea- 
son, with perjury superadded. 

These remarks have been suggested by some of 
President Polk's reasonings and declarations in 








Congress the “solemn duty” of introducing the 


At the Heads-of-Families meeting, last evening, | ¢ 


1, I flattered myself | i 


be ingreduced, into 


reasonings and statements to which we refer : 


at losing the support of one such man. We are | &2 


of ‘compromise , upon which the di 
ent sections of the Union may meet, as the 
heretofore * * * * 


must leave you, this Chapel, and the Established | pion. 


“Tt was upon these considerations that at the close 
of your last session, I gave my sanction to the princi- 
ple of the Missouri compromise line, by approving 
and signing the bill to.establish ‘ the Territorial gov- 
ernment . From a sincere desire to pre- 
serve the harmony of the Union, and in deference for 
the acts of my predecessors, I felt constrained to yield 
my acquiescence to the extent to which they had gone 
in compromising this delicate and rous question. 


But if shall now reverse decision b 
which ee Bllesoest compromise was effected, and 


mise, and must be regarded as an original question.” 


ment. 


any such power. 


tion of the Constitution. 


tiona}! which is unconstitutional. 





the Constitution which gives him all his power. 
and which he has sworn to support ? 


promise the Constitution? Yes, if Congress will 
consent to conform to his views of the Constitu- 
tion in all the territories lying south of a certain 
line, he will consent to violate the Constitution 
in all the territories north of that line. Good 
conscientious man! How he “clings to the Con- 
stitution!” Of two evils he chooses the least. 
He thinks that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and for the half of the loaf he may be persuaded 
to give his official sanction to an act which vio- 


the Union. Nay, he is not only ready to do this 
but he has done it. 


ing Slavery for ever in the territory of Oregon 


ing. 
from the flexibility of his conscience. 


and thirty minutes north of the equator. 


ible. 


scribed by Horace, justum et tenacem propositt. 


inflexible in its adherence to the Constitution. 


without a pretext. 





BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, Dec. 18, 1848. 


—-Sabbath School Lectures. 


they are most exercised. 


distinguished abilities, and unquestionable ortho- 
doxy ; but of late years the church has adopted 
the Unitarian faith, and was for some time under 
the care of Rev. John Pierpont. 


denomination; for in extending a call to Mr. 
King, they required of him no change of views, 


ministers of that denomination. 


portant, chiefly as describing the relations of the 
Unitarian denomination. The council convened 


were performed by ministers of both denomina- 





er of installation, and Mr. Bartol, the 


over these Territories, 


where 
This is the 
differ- 


propose to extend the restriction over the whole terri- 
tory, south as well as north of the parallel of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes, it will cease to be a compro- 


It will be observed here, that the President 
intimates much more than a doubt of the consti- 
tutionality of any act of Congress prohibiting 
Slavery and the slave-trade, or in other words, 
protecting the inalienable rights of human nature 
in the territories which are under their govern- 
“Many of the soundest expounders” of 
the Constitution, he says, deny that Congress has 
He says, “It might well be in- 
sisted that the principle of non-interference,”— 
that is the principle of no law providing for the 
equal protection of the natural rights of human 
beings “is the true doctrine.” He evidently wish- 
es it to be understood that in the conscientious 
private judgment of James K. Polk, Esq., of Ten- 
nessee, an act of Congress prohibiting Slavery and 
the slave-trade in any territory, or what is the 
same thing, an act of Congress providing that in 


under the protection of equal laws—is a viola- 
If this is Mr. Polk’s 
belief in regard to the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, then, surely, the public acts of President 
Polkyought to be governed by that belief. No 
consijlerations of expediency, personal, partizan, 
sectidnal, or national, can make that constitu- 
And how can 
an honest man, intent upon the performance of 
“solemn duties,” deliberately consent to violate 


Bu it is also to be observed that the President 
strongly recommends a compromise. What! com- 





law of Slavery, —~ way permitting it .% Dr. Lowell, and who, like the latter gentle- 
New Mexico and California. } man, refuses to be classed as a Unitarian—giving 

That we may not seem in any way to misrepre- | the charge ! 

sent the President, we give in his own words the |* 


_ What now are the community to infer from 

this act of union, if not that Unitarians are Upj- 

versalists, or that the difference between them js 

so slight, in the view of:the most earnest and 

evangelical of their number, as to interpose no 
obstacle to the closest fellowship of ministry and 
religion? They publicly strike hands with men 
who have been the most bitter and violent ene- 
mies with whom the Church and ministers of 
Christ have ever had to contend! They lend the 
sanction of their learning, and refinement, and 
social influence, to the assaults which coarse and 
uncultivated men are making upon the sanctions 
of the Law of God, and the foundations of all 
sound morality! And when, furthermore, it is 
known to the public, and must have been known 
to the examining council, that the young candi- 
date before them belonged to that rationalistic 
section of the Universalist body, who do not be- 
lieve that a faith in even the historical facts of 
the ‘New Testament, is necessary to constitute a 
Christian minister ;—what interpretation neces- 
sarily belongs to this act of fellowship and com- 
munion? To what lower depths can these an- 
cient Puritan churches descend * What remains 
of christian theology for these christian ministers 
to surrender? We are free to say, that we see 
nothing left but a name, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that they will affect to consider themselves 
slandered, when we say that they are Christians 
only in name and baptism! We find no plea- 
sure in believing this, and we take no pleasure 
in saying it. We have never been disposed to 
charge Unitarians with Infidelity simply for 
not believing in the Trinity; nor have we been 
wont to reckon them as one with Universalists. 
They have grown up in the bosom of the Church. 
They are the sons of “sires that have passed in- 
to the skies,” and the hallowing influences of a 
pious ancestry linger upon and around them. 
They have retained much of that serious, thought- 
ful, and earnest cast of mind, which comes from 
a purer and sterner faith ; they are deserving of 
honor and of imitation, too, in the cultivation of 
the human virtues; they have caught an en- 
nobling view of the human side of the Redeem- 
er’s person. But it is otherwise with Universal- 
ists. They are aliens in origin, in spirit, in his- 
tory. They did not spring up in the bosom of 
the Church; and if they have possessed them- 
selves of her pulpits and sacred vessels, it has 
been by stratagem and violence! Their religion 
is not serious and earnest, but notoriously light 
and scoffing. They have had no literature, no 
theology, no devotion. They have had, and 
wanted, but one idea ;—and that, such as releases 
from religious obligation. By allying themselves 
with such a body, Unitarians cut the histori- 
cal—the last and only tie, that binds them to the 
Church of God. By such a union they may 
lower themselves, they cannot elevate their 
allies. 

We would, by no means, imply that the whole 
Unitarian body have committed themselves to 
this act of union. There are many, who, con- 
scious of their superior origin and attainments, 
hold themselves proudly aloof from all commu- 
nion with Universalists. They feel that there is 
at least a social difference between them, nor 
‘!are they disposed to surrender the rights of 
scholarship and character. Besides these, there 


any territory all human beings shall be equally 


are also others, who have been made reactionatres 
by several events of late, and who will be made 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 

This valuable and effective Society held its 224 an. 
niversary meeting, at the Broadway Tabernacle, last 
evening, Dec. 20th. Rev. Dr. De Witt in the chair 
Prayer by Rey. R. S. Cook. From the Annual Report, 
read by the Secretary, Rey. Mr. Orchard, we learn that 

Society now employs 18 missionaries, of whom one 
labors among the Germans, another among the sea 
men, and the remaining 16 superintend the work in 
the different wards of the city. A part of the year, 
also,a man has been employed as tract missionary 
among the immigrants. The average number of visit. 
ers during the year has been 1,191, the present num 
ber is 1,230; occupying stated districts, calling monthly 
upon each family ; 1,024,140 Tracts have been distri- 
buted ; 1,275 Bibles, and 8&0 Testaments ; 5,894 vol 
umes lent ; 2,080 children gathered into Sabbath, and 
226 into Public Schools ; 181 persons induced to at! 
tend Bible Classes, and 2.325 to attend Church; 1,627 
District Prayer Meetings held; 1,655 temperance 
pledges obtained ; 17 backsliders reclaimed ; 170 per 
sons hopefully converted ; and measures taken to pro 
vide the poor and afflicted with food, clothing, lody 
ing, employment, and comfort. He that said, “ Go 
into all the world,” added, “ beginning at Jerusalem ,” 
and it was to enable the American Tract Society to 
attend more especially to its great and important work 
away from home, that the “ City@ract Society” was 
organized, twenty-two years ago, to take upon itself 
the cost and responsibility of distributing Tracts in 
this city. The plan of promiscuous distribution was 
soon dropped, and the plan adopted of systematic 
monthly distribution to every family. It is 15 years 
since the plan of ward missionaries was first tried in 
two wards, and now there is no part of the city, from 
the Battery to the county of Westchester, that is not 
under the supervision of a missionary. 

The present population of the city is reckoned at 
400,000, with about 4,000 places licensed for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and probably the same bus 
ness is carried on in nearly as many places that are 
not licensed. The number of theaters and other 
places of dissipation is continually increasing. Gan 
bling, to a fearful extent, is practiced ; and the whole 
number of persons who hear the Gospel preached in 
our churches does not amount to one-half of our po; 
ulation. Means must therefore be employed to reach 
the other half, or more than 200,000 of the peop! 
amongst whom we live will remain unreached by tha 
Gospel which Jesus Christ commanded his servan 
to preach to every creature. To these persons it in 
be taken ; they must be sought out; access must 
obtained to their habitations ; their good will must 
conciliated, More visiters are wanted, for the num)!«r 
we have is not adequate to the due performance of 
our work They may be male or female; but they 
should possess genuine piety and untiring persever 
ance, and feel that all their strength is in God. We 
respectfully ask the evangelical clergy of our city to 
commend this work to their respective churches 

The Treasurer, W. Walker, Esq., read his report 
The receipts of the year are $13,599. The expend 
tures were, $9,904 for salaries of missionaries, $556 
for contingencies, $244 in the treasury, and abou 
$3,400 for Tracts. The Annual Report of the Fema 
Branch was read by Rey. O. Eastman. The income 
of this Society has been $1,630, of which $1,280 was 
paid to the City Society, and $350 to the America: 
Tract Society for colportage. 

The acceptance of the reports was moved by Rey 
G F Kerret, of the M. E. Church, with an address 
Mr. K. compared the press with the daguerreotype 
one fixing and presenting the lineaments of the mind 
as the other does those of the countenance, and he 


classified each in a very fanciful manner. He por 


tract distribution to counteract that influence, and turn 
the power of the press to the cause of truth and vir 
tue. 


trayed the fearfully corrupt influence exerted upon the 
public mind by the foul newspapers hawked about our 
streets, especially on the Sabbath, and the necessity of 


such only the more decidedly by this event. 
The signs are not few or ambiguous, which 
many are giving, that they need a more permanent 
faith,—one upon whose authority they can rely, | 
and by whose spirit they can live. 
a more sacred or obvious mission belonging to persons, would become weary of the theme, because 
the churches of Christ in this vicinity, than to | 
meet the wants of which many Unitarians are 
becoming painfully conscious, by presenting to | it. 


Nor is there 


lated, in his belief, the supreme organic law of 


“From a sincere desire to 
preserve the harmony of the Union, and in defer- 
ence to the acts of his predecessors,” he “felt 
constrained,” at the close of the last session, to 
give his consent and approval to an act prohibit- 


his conscience and the Constitution notwithstan® 


The President, however, will have Congress to 
understand that they must not expect too much 
There is 
a certain imaginary line on the surface of the 
globe, the parallel of latitude thirty-six degrees 
In re- 

rd to territories lying north of that line, he 
admits that his virtue is not altogether incorrupt- 
But south of that mysterious line, his 
conscience becomes exceedingly sensitive, and he 
stands firm as Mount Atlas,—the very man de- 


If Congress “shall propose to extend the re- 
striction over the whole territory, south as wel! 
as north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes, it will cease to be a compromise, 
and must be regarded as an original question.” 
That is to say, if Congress will not consent to 
the establishment of Slavery in all those parts of 
the territories where there is the least chance of 
a market for slaves, then my conscience is quite 


We have taken the liberty to comment on this 
part of the President's message, because it isa 
conspicuous example of the manner in which the 
Constitution is constantly abused by a certain 
sort of political men, when they want a pretext 
for doing what for very shame they dare not do 


“The Independent” in Boston—The Hollis Street 
Church—Union of Unitarians and Universalists 
— Ordination in Worcester—Park Street Church 


Messrs. Eprrors :—“ The Independent” has 
made its appearance among us, and is creating 
quite a sensation in literary and religious circles. 
Many are speaking of it, and with uniform com- 
mendation and hope. The expectation which I 
expressed in my introductory letter, that you 
would find many and warm friends among us, 
seems likely to be more than realized. Many 
subscribers are voluntarily offering themselves, 
and the number will be largely increased, when 
the appropriate facilities are afforded. An hon- 
est and able Independency will not fail to secure 
support, wherever free thought and honest aims 
are valued, and they will be most valued where 


In my last letter I alluded to some events 
which I was unable to mention for want of time. 
Among these, was the settlement of Mr. King, a | 
young Universalist minister of Charlestown, over 
the Unitarian Society in Hollis street. Of this 
church, the Rev. Mather Byles, D.D., was or- 
dained the first pastor in 1733—a clergyman of 


them “the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
not in the formal letter, but in the living spirit, 
| for the letter killeth, but the spirit is flexible 
enough to meet the demand of any age—however 
advanced—without the least sacrifice of import- 
ant principle. 

Iam in danger, however, of trespassing upon 
the limits assigned me, if I pursue this theme fur- 
*)ther. There are other events I should notice. 
An ordination of more than usual interest took 
place in Worcester, on Wednesday the 13th inst. 
A new church, which owes its origin to the 
rapid growth of that city, and which began in 
the harmonious and energetic action of the three 
churches previously existing, has just completed, 
and paid for, a new and spacious house of wor- 
ship, and extended a call to Mr. George Bush- 
nelj, a’ Licentiate of the New Haven Theological 
Seminary, and brother of the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. The council met at 10 o'clock a. m., 
and the examination of the candidate was so pro- 
tracted, and awakened so much discussion, that 
the services of the ordination, which were ap- 


begin until 4 o'clock. The length of the exami- 
tion was occasioned chiefly by the candidate's 
views of the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He held that all Chris- 
tians were inspired, and that their inspiration 
was the same in kind with that of the sacred 
writers, but different in degree, and as’the objects 
differed for which inspiration was ‘given. The 
sacred writers were inspired to give a revelation 
to mankind, and Christians are inspired to under- 
stand and interpret it. He was understood to 
deny verbal inspiration, but to affirm that the 
Scriptures are a sufficient and infallible rule of 
faith and practice. On the subject of the Trinity, 
the candidate declined making use of the term 
“persons,” and contented himself with affirming 
his faith in the one God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The nature of these distinctions he did 
not attempt to define, nor did he assert that they 
were eternal distinctions in the nature of God. 


in his divine nature, and that he appeared in a 
true human body, but neither affirmed nor denied 
his possession of a human soul. The examina- 
tion of the candidate was sustained by a vote of 
16 to 11, three being excused from voting. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Bushnell, 
from 1 Cor. 2: 12, 13—““Now we have received 
not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God. Which things 


wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual.” His subject was the nature of that refresh- 
ing of which the Church felt her need, and which 
there were evident signs God is preparing for 
her. What is needed is not a revival of revivals, 
but a revival. He pursued the general strain of 
remark which characterized his atidress at Ando- 
ver—deprecating the prevalence of the dogmatic 
spirit in modern days, and expressing the belief 
and hope that God is bringing his Church round 
through the acrimonious controversies of the 
times to the simpler, more fervent, and spiritual 





of Millbury, with great heartiness. and in a few | 
sentences of terse and beautiful simplicity. 


pointed to take place at 2 o'clock, p.m., did not | 


As to the person of Christ, he declared his belief 


also we speak, not in the words which man’s | 





Rev. Dr. Betuune, of the Reformed Dutch Church 
Philadelphia, followed. He began by alluding « 
those few simple truths, which yet always have the 
power to attract and please the Christian mind ; other 
wise the audiences which attend these public meetings, 
| and which, to a great extent, are made up of the same 


it is impossible for any speaker to present that which 
is new. He should not be so foolish as to attempt 
As our excellent brother from abroad.was to ad 
dress us, he would be brief, unless he should uninten 
tionally run away with himself. He showed that the 
plans of the Tract Society are identified with the 
mind of Christ, because it aims purely, directly, and 
exclusively to the great object of Christ’s mission— 
the salvation of souls. This Society is peculiarly 
Christ-like in its plans for carrying the Gospel “to 
| every creature,” to every dwelling, and pressing it 
‘upon the attention of every heart that beats within the 
| sehere of its operations—not merely to the mass, to 
those who can be brought together in congregations 
| Men are not converted in masses; it is an individual 
work. Jesus went about doing good ; he did not wait 
| for men to come to him ; he “ went by” the place of 
the lepers, and of the blind man ; he comes to seek ani 
to save the lost; he stands, and he knocks, and he 
calle, to persuade and entreat men to be saved by the 
rich provisions of his grace. These Tract visiters 
were compared with the hosts of angels, numerous 
beyond our powers of computation, who all, however 
high their order, however bright their glory, are yet 
ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation 
New York is the place where the first impression 

are made upon the shoals of immigrants who throny 
to our shores. As a christian man, said Dr. B., I can 
not forget that God is the guardian of the stranger 
A man is God’s image, but the poor stranger is Christ's 
| image to boot. They have brought not merely stout 
hearts and brawny arms, but immortal souls. V’ll take 
all the dangers, if I may take al) the blessings of God 
| so evidently shed down upon thel and where the poor 
stranger has always found a home. This is the Socie 
ty that first meets the strangers and bids them welcome, 
and gives them the counsels which will make them 
| Worthy to perticipate in our privileges and our powe: 
| Here it is that we best serve our country, Convert 
| these men to Christians, and you avert the danger 
| you make them safe and wise freemen. While the tem 

| ples of Mammon are crowded, it is delightful to thin} 
there are so many who are willing to carry on the 
| operations of this Society. 

Dr. B. declared that he had the best reason for |, 
lieving that the mischief of trashy and infamous pu 
lications is diminishing, and the demand for sound 

| literature increasing. John Paul Richter said « 
good thing—that there are many evil angels, but om 
good angel is more than a match for fifty bad ones 
Mr. Wermonre said the arrangements for the con 
ing year will require $14,000. The increase of popula 








| tion and the influx of immigrants would well justify 
the use of a much larger sum 
| Rev. Dr. Dint, delegate from the Presbyterian 
| Church of Ireland to the Churches in the United 
| States, was then introduced. He said that the brother 
| who had preceded, had taken the train of remarks he 
intended to use. He was reminded of a remark by a 
| conntryman of his in like circumstances, who exclaim 
ed, “ Mr. Chairman, What shall I say? The previous 
speakers have said all that can be said, and left the 
{rest for me.” He would, however, for a moment, as a 
stranger, be the stranger's advocate, 

The numbers, even in European cities, who flock 
| from the country, and in the course of six or twelve 
| months, are immolated on the altars of vice, is appal- 

ling. What must be the case here, where I learn on 
|an average of 700 immigrants land on your quays 
levery week. He related the case of a young man 
| from Scotland, brought up to reverence the Sabbath, 
| who engaged in a business that required the violation 
of the Sabbath fifty-two times in the year; and after 
repeated warnings, lost the restraining grace of God 
| and soon became a finished villain and died a shocking 
| death. He urged the society to increase every exer- 
| tion for this flocking population, especially to seiz: 


| every opportunity when men’s hearts are softened by 
temper of the Apostolic age. The Right Hand | 


| landing desolate upon your shores. He told them of 


of Fellowship was given by the Rev. Mr. Griggs | 


the Rev Mr. Rogers, a pastor in Connaught, who said 
that he had in the last year bade adieu to fifty of his 
little flock, and he never should forget the scene, or 


The Park street Church, the pulpit of which | the deck of that vessel. 
has been vacant since the resignation of Rev. 


It may now be 
said to have merged itself into the Universalist 


and no abridgment of ministerial fellowship, but 
called him as an Universalist, and as an Univer- 

ist-he came, to exchange as freely as ever with : 
ms This surely | the Rev. Mr. Hague, of the Baptist church—the | 
would seem to be enough to describe the charac- | two preceding having been given by the Rev. Dr. | 
ter of that church. The event however, is im- 


by the church was composed of both Unitarians 
and Universalists, and the services of installation 


tions. But the most remarkable feature of the 
transaction is, that the Unitarians, who took part 
in this service, belonged to that class who are 
reputed to be the most serious and conservative 
that part of his late message which. urges upon | of their body—Mr. Huntington making the pray- 


Silas Aiken, have extended a call to Rev. Andrew | 
Stone, of Middletown, Ct., to settle with them in | 
the Gospel ministry. A great degree of unanimi- | 


ty has characterized this action of the church, | 
and it is hoped that their application will prove | 
successful. The 3rd of a series of Lectures was | 
delivered in this church, last Sabbath evening, by | 


Adams of the Congregational, and Dr. Higgins, 
of the Methodist chufch. The Lectures have 
been called forth by the request of “ the Sabbath 
Sehool Union” of this city, and one more remains 
to be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Vinton, of the 
Episcopalchurch. They have been attended with 
great interest—the house eack time being throng- 
ed—and benefit will no doubt accrue from them 
to the important institution in behalf of which 
they have been delivered. - 
Very truly yours} 





Dr. dD. spok: of sex ing an old 
, man and woman agonizing at the departure of their 
| only daughter going for her sustenance to your coun- 
try, and leaving their aged eyes to be closed by stran- 
gers. There are very many of my beloved countrymen 
coming among you, many of them Roman Catholics 
some of whom I know come away because they 
to be where they can read their Irish Bible wo"! 
encountering the priest's club. He illustrated the 
persecutions to which the Catholics are sulyec™ : for 
reading the Bible or listening to Protestant pr’ hing 
Coming to this land of religious liberty; (and when 
they can no longer remain in Rome, “¢y ©" no lon 
ger remain in Ireland,) I beg you to follow up your 
attentions to them. ‘a 
He detailed the impositions re” pcsarsnaret a 
penings preachin ye pel. s J a ‘ 
said he sattiaiailgs on an questions A min- 
ister ws preaching on the parable of the Good — 
ritan, when one of the audience rose and said, wey 
it plase your riverence, if the praist had not sadews 
the man had been robbed of his money, he wou ra t 
him by so easily.” A poor girl was taken 
to task by the priest for going to Protestant meetings 





The priest told her he was very sorry. “J have no 
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